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CHAPTER XXVII. 


LUNCHEON AT MRS. SUTTON’S. 


A ac Margaret Davenant had once familiarised her mind with 
any fact, and had satisfied herself that, however unpleasant 
such fact might be, it could not in any way be avoided, she accepted 
the consequences of it as a matter of course, and was in nowise given 
to useless repining, or, as Mrs. Sutton would have put it, to “crying 
over spilt milk.” So, in the present case, when the first natural 
burst of .regret for the loss of that fortune which she had so fondly 
hoped her sister would share had in some measure spent its force, 
she decided at once, with a good grace, to accept things as they were, 
and neither by hint, word, nor look to let any living soul know what 
a prize she had played for and lost. 

Margaret’s ambitious dream had vanished like a wreath of smoke in 
the wind, but Trix might be humbly happy, yet-—that and nothing 
more. 

Next morning Margaret found it impossible to settle down quietly 
to her duties in the school; there was a restlessness upon her which 
she could not overcome. Hugh had said something about this 
Mr. Peterson insisting that the matter of the missing letter should be 
investigated by the postal authorities. What if such investigation 
should take place? Well, even in such case what had she to fear? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. No human eye had seen her take the 
letter ; it was a crime that rested between herself and her own con- 
science ; a crime that in this world could never be brought home to 
her. Yet, despite this assurance, repeated to herself again and again, 
she was seized at intervals with a strange, nervous trembling, too 
slight to be observable by any one but herself, but very distressing 
while it lasted, which she could conquer and put down for a time only 
by an intense effort of will. The inaction of the class-room seemed 
to stifle her. She paused in the midst of correcting a French exercise, 
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and thought, “ Perhaps even now Mr. Peterson is at the post office.” 
She felt that she could rest in ignorance no longer ; information of 
some sort she must have. So she laid down her pen, and making a 
hurried excuse to Miss Easterbrook, she put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and set out for the town. “TI will go to Mrs. Sutton,” she thought ; 
“she will know everything, and will tell me everything without 
waiting to be questioned.” 

Mrs. Sutton, standing at her parlour window, saw Margaret coming 
down the street, and hastened to open the door for her. Margaret’s 
face was, perhaps, a shade paler and more worn than common, but to 
all outward seeming she was as quietly self-possessed, as serenely un- 
ruffled, as she always was in the eyes of the world. 

“Good morning, my dear Miss Davenant. You are as welcome as 
the flowers in May,” said the old lady heartily. “Iwas dreaming 
about you only last night. I thought I saw you—, but, there, I won’t 
tell you anything about it, for I dare say you look upon dreams 
as so much rubbish. Nay, but you must take off your things and 
stay a bit, now you are here. ‘That’s right. Now, do make yourself 
at home. One of Hugh’s books that, which he has left here and 
forgotten. For my part, I’m thankful to say that I’ve never read 
many books since I grew up, or I should hardly be the woman I am. 
Two pins crossed, lying on the floor,—that’s unlucky; we shall hear 
bad news before long ; and, indeed, a coffin leapt out of the fire last 
night, which But here am I, running on, and forgetting that I 
am expecting both Hugh and his cousin Hugo in a few minutes to 
luncheon, as they call it, but it seems to me neither more nor less than 
a cold dinner. Nay, my dear Miss Davenant, you must not stir. 
They will both be very glad to see you; and, indeed, here they are, 
so that it’s no use your running away. Bless me, if there isn’t three 
of them !” 

Three of them there certainly were ; to wit, Hugh Randolph, his 
cousin Hugo, and Mr. Peterson, the Australian lawyer. Margaret’s 
heart beat a tittle faster as she thought of the ordeal that was probably 
before her; but she set her firm, white teeth together, and steadied 
her nerves by a supreme effort of will to meet with outward calmness 
whatever might happen next. 

To Hugo Randolph and Mr. Peterson Margaret was presented in 
due form ; and Mrs. Sutton, in a loud aside, did not fail to inform all 
whom it might concern that Miss Davenant was own sister to the 
young lady Hugh was about to marry. Much as she hungered for 
information, Margaret made as though she would fain have gone, 
feeling that the party was, in a certain sense, a family one, and that 
Mr. Hugo Randolph might not care to have his affairs discussed 
before a stranger. But none of them would hear of her going ; and 
Hugo himself vowed that if she did not stay to grace their luncheon, 
he would have neither bit nor sup in Helsingham, but pack up his 
portmanteau, and start by the first train. 
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“You must really permit me to look upon you in the light of a 
relative,” he said; “and as it ig not every day that one has so 
charming an addition to one’s family, one cannot do better than 
improve such rare occasions to the utmost; so do, pray, let me 
persuade you to stay.” 

- Margaret gave him one of her rare smiles, and, slipping off her 
gloves, she sat down at table without more ado. 

He might have been one of the Anakim, this Hugo Randolph, so 
much did he tower above the ordinary race of mortals. A big man, 
bearded and bronzed ; tanned with the wind and sun and rain of 
many seasons; dressed in the rough, free-and-easy costume of your 
true fisherman, to whom a fashionable cut is of less consequence than 
roomy comfort as regards his habiliments ; a sportsman who made 
sport the business of his life, and who, even while he was talking to 
Margaret, was fingering a bulky pocket-book stuffed with hooks and 
flies and lines, and other piscatorial adjuncts. Between this huge 
disciple of the gentle art and the lawyer fresh from the antipodes, the 
contrast was a striking one. A little man, light-complexioned, with 
sandy hair and a straggling sandy beard ; brisk and alert to a painful 
degree ; wanting in repose, and the quiet grace of inaction ; with 
something dry and acrid about him, as though all the sweet juices of 
his life had dried up under the hot sun of his country ; such was 
Mr. Samuel Peterson, of Melbourne, Australia. 

“T can hardly believe, Hugo, that this good fortune of yours is 
real,” said Mrs. Sutton. ‘ It seems too much like a dream.” 

“And I dare say you find it quite as difficult to believe that I 
deserve it?” 

“That I do, boy,” answered the outspoken old woman. “Not 
that I’m sorry you’ve got it ; but still, as you say, what have you done 
to deserve it ?” 

“Pardon me, Granny, but I did not say anything of the kind,” 
answered Hugo, laughingly. ‘No such stupid idea ever entered my 
head ; for whatever other people may think of my merits, I consider 
that all the good fortune which may accrue to me will have.been fully 
deserved, were it merely from the fact that my life has been a 
thoroughly consistent one.” 

“ A consistently lazy one,” said Mrs. Sutton, with an irate shake of 
the cap ribbons. 

“Precisely so: a consistently lazy one,” returned Hugo blandly. 
“ Hugh, if you have another wing to spare, I’ll take it. This dry sherry, 
Mr. Peterson, is one of those institutions of the old country which 
you gentlemen from beyond the seas cannot reasonably hope to equal 
for several centuries to come. Yes, Granny dear, your Hugo prides 
himself on having been consistently lazy from his youth upwards—that 
is to say, as far as the hard facts of life would permit himto be so. If, 
in the earlier part of his career, circumstances obliged him to work for 
his daily bread, he did it under protest and against his will, and took 
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the earliest possible opportunity of shirking so disagreeable a necessity. 
Hugh, here, will be my witness that the very morning I received the 
news that my poor old Aunt Barbara had left me two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year for life, I entered into negotiation with him 
for the disposal of my Helsingham practice.” 

“A practice which you had shamefully neglected,” interposed 
Mrs. Sutton. 

“Not a doubt of it, Granny,” answered Hugo cheerfully. ‘“ But, 
then, you see, my tastes never did lie in that direction. Ah, what a 
light heart was mine the morning I found myself a free man, with 
drugs and gallipots cast behind me for ever! Two-fiftya year! Five 
pounds a week and no work to do for it! What might not a man of 
my simple tastes effect with such a sweet little income ?” 

“Yes, and a pretty use you’ve put it to,” said Mrs. Sutton. ‘ Never 
done a decent day’s work since it came to you.” 

‘** Not in your meaning of the term, I am happy to think,” answered 
Hugo. “But many a hard day’s work with rod and gun—many a 
glorious day’on lake and moor—in token of which I now drink to the 
memory of my dear old Aunt.” 

** Let us hope, at all events, that you will make better use of the 
fortune that is about to come to you than you have done of poor 
Aunt Bab’s, who never thought her hard-saved bit of money would be 
squandered as you have squandered it.” 

“Can you guess, Granny, what momentous question I have been 
debating in my mind from the moment Mr. Peterson here told me 
of my good fortune? But no, it is not likely that you can. The 
question is this: Whether I shall buy a yacht-and go to Norway, or 
whether I shall go to Africa to shoot lions. It’s too late in the 
season, I’m afraid, for the former; but lions, I suppose, may be 
bagged all the year round.” 

“You are a perfect Pagan, Hugo Randolph, neither more nor 
less; and you'll come to a bad ending one of these days, mark my 
words if you don’t.” 

“Tf I don’t, I will; but if I do, I sha’n’t be able. You look 
mystified, and well you may. Let us change the subject.” Then, 
turning to Margaret, he added: “I suppose, Miss Davenant, that you 
have heard about this strange affair of the missing letter? My new 
friend, Mr. Peterson, to whom I am really much indebted, looks upon 
the matter in a far more serious light than I am inclined to do. I 
say that the letter must have been lost in transit, and that after so 
long a time, especially as the matter to which it referred has now been 
put right, it is hardly worth inquiring into. Mr. Peterson says—” 

“That on public grounds and in a purely business point of view,” 
interposed Mr. Peterson, in a harsh, high-pitched voice, “the loss of the 
letter ought to be made the subject of strict inquiry. Unless we do 
our best to nip such transactions in the bud, who can tell when or 
where they will cease ?” 
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“Who, indeed ?” asked Hugo, with mock solemnity. ‘But Miss 
Davenant has not yet favoured us with her opinion. How say you, 
my lud, is this matter of the missing letter worth further inquiry, or 
were it wiser to draw a veil over it and relegate it to the limbo 
of things out-worn and forgotten ?” 

Over Margaret’s white face a wintry smile flickered fitfully, as she 
bent her dark eyes now on Hugo and now on the lawyer. That by 
her, of all people in the world, such a question should have to be 
answered! Just for one moment the impulse was strong upon her to 
stand up before them all, and say, “Trouble yourselves no further ; 
it was I who took the letter.” Just for one moment she thought 
thus; the next, a tiny imp seemed to be whispering in her ear, 
“Qh, what pretty sport you are having! Isn’t it nice to hoodwink 
these respectable nobodies? For all you pretend to be so virtuous, 
you can’t help enjoying it.” 

“Tt is hardly fair, Mr. Randolph,” said Margaret, with a smile and 
a little shrug, “‘to put such a question to a woman ; it seems to me a 
man’s business entirely. But since you have appealed to me, it is of 
course necessary that I should do my best to keep up the traditional 
reputation of our sex for superior wisdom. Accordingly, my opinion is 
this: that if you, Mr. Randolph, do not choose to consider yourself 
aggrieved, and are quite willing to let the matter sleep, I cannot see 
the necessity for any one to take up the cudgels in defence of a 
grievance that has no existence.” 

“ Argued like a second Portia!” exclaimed Hugo enthusiastically. 

“ Argued like a true woman !” said Mr. Peterson with a little sneer. 
“Ingenuous, no doubt ; and touching, as indicative of a profound 
belief in the innocence of human nature ; but far from convincing to 
a plain business man like me. Still, as you say, Miss Davenant, if 
Mr. Randolph does not choose to consider himself aggrieved, the 
ground is at once cut from under my feet, and there is no course left 
me, save to bow to your united decision.” 

“Bravo! Spoken like a man!” said Hugo, with a slap of his big 
hand on the table. 

Margaret’s heart gave a great throb of relief and gratitude. What 
happiness! The whole wretched affair was about to be hushed up 
and forgotten. 

But her gratitude proved to be premature; for Mrs. Sutton, who 
had not spoken for what to her seemed a very long time, took 
advantage of the lull for the enunciation of her opinion on the point 
under discussion, which opinion was pretty sure to be in direct 
Opposition to that of some of the company; for Mrs. Sutton held 
contradiction to be the salt of conversation. ‘ Well, I for one can’t 
see but what Mr. Peterson is just right about this letter,” she exclaimed 
with much energy. “If folks’ letters are to be opened and read in a 
free country, one might as well live under the Emperor of Chiney, or 
any other tyrant; and, indeed, I’ve heard say that when you miss a 
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letter, you have only to write to the head man in London, and 
he'll have it hunted up for you, and sent down specially with his 
compliments, which is all right and proper; and why you couldn’t do 
so in the present case, I, for one, can’t imagine.” 

“But don’t you see, Granny,” said Hugo, “that nobody knew till 
yesterday that the letter was missing; and as Mr. Peterson himself 
was the writer of the letter, and brought the news which it contained, 
there is no occasion for our making any bother about it.” 

“‘ News or no news,” said the old lady irately, “I know that if they 
had defrauded me out of a letter, I wouldn’t have sat down under the 
loss of it as quietly as you have done. But you always were a bit of 
a milksop, Hugo, my boy, for all you are such a big fellow.” 

“May be so, Granny, may be so,” said Hugo equably. 

As for Doctor Hugh, he had been devoting himself to the quiet 
discussion of his luncheon, and to a silent but not unamused observa- 
tion of what was going on around him; but now that the conversation 
seemed to be growing slightly acrimonious, he decided that it was 
high time to end the dispute either one way or the other. ‘ Opinion 
being equally divided,” he said, “‘ Miss Davenant and Hugo taking 
one side of the question, and Aunty and Mr. Peterson the opposite, 
the casting vote evidently rests with this child. I beg, therefore, that 
you will all adopt my decision as the final one, and———” 

“There’s somebody just outside who can settle it a good deal 
better than you can, Hugh,” burst in Mrs. Sutton, “and that’s 
Dorcas Ivimpey, who has just stepped into the grocer’s shop on the 
other side of the way. If a foreign letter was ever received by her for 
anybody in Helsingham, I’ll warrant she’ll remember it. Her memory 
is just wonderful for such things. Suppose I send over, and ask her 
to step up?” 

“The very thing!” said Hugo. ‘“ Nothing could be better. I 
remember Miss Ivimpey very well, and intended calling to see both 
her and her brother before leaving the town. Many’s the good day’s 
fishing Charley Ivimpey and I have had together. He used to be the 
best hand at throwing a fly within a dozen miles of Helsingham.” 

Mrs. Sutton’s servant was at once sent over the way with a message 
for Miss Ivimpey, and a few minutes later the worthy postmistress was 
ushered into the room. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HUSHED UP. 


MarGARET’s heart felt as though it were being grasped by a hand of 
ice as Miss Ivimpey came into theroom. Her reason kept whispering 
to her that she had nothing to fear; that her secret was her own, and 
could in nowise become known unless she betrayed it of her own free 
will. Yet, despite all this, her soul felt sick almost unto death, and 
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A Guilty Silence. 7 
she was filled with vague apprehensions of some unknown danger, 
which seemed to her frighted imagination all the more terrible in that 
she could not even guess how or whence it might come. 

Miss Ivimpey came limping into the room, but paused in dismay 
when she saw the number of strange faces by which she was 
surrounded ; for, being without her spectacles, she did not immedi- 
ately recognise the familiar features of Miss Davenant and Dr. 
Randolph. ‘These two, however, quickly made themselves known to 
her. Then, Mrs. Sutton introduced Mr. Peterson as a gentleman from 
Australia ; and last of all, Hugo strode up to her, and putting out a 
big paw, asked her whether she had quite forgotten her old sweet- 
heart, the “Fishing Doctor ;” and further, wished to know whether 
her affections were still disengaged. She recognised him in a 
moment, and shook him heartily by the hand ; and responded to his 
banter by telling him that she had been secretly married six years 
before, and that her husband was a black drummer, and big enough 
to thrash two such infants as him, if he treated her with the slightest . 
impertinence. 

Mrs. Sutton, ever hospitably inclined, pressed the postmistress 
to partake of lunch; but Miss Ivimpey was one of that class who 
like best to do their eating furtively, and in secret as it were, as 
though there was something almost criminal in the act; and are 
much put out if, by any chance, they come under the operation of a 
pair of strange eyes during meal-time. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that, in the present case, she should strenuously decline 
her friend’s pressing offers. In other respects she was quite at her 
ease, and was presently in the midst of an animated conversation 
with Hugo respecting her brother Charley, and his achievements with 
a certain fly which he had lately invented. At length Hugh looked 
at his watch, and declared that his time was nearly up; and this 
brought to Hugo’s mind the fact that he had quite lost sight of the 
special reason on account of which Miss Ivimpey had been summoned. 
“Wait a minute, Monsieur le Docteur,” he said. “I had almost 
forgotten all about that trumpery business of the missing letter ; but 
as our friend Mr. Peterson is evidently troubled in his mind about it, 
we may as well try to have it settled at once and for ever.” 

Mr. Peterson, with an uneasy cough, edged his chair a little nearer 
Miss Ivimpey, and fingered a tiny memorandum-book in his waistcoat 
pocket, with the evident intention of taking notes on the slightest 
provocation. 

“JT am sorry, Miss Ivimpey,” began Hugo, “to have to intrude a 
matter of business—for such, I suppose, I must call it—on your 
attention at a moment like the present ; but I hope you will allow the 
little time I have at my disposal (I leave here by the four P.M. train) 
to plead as my excuse.” 

“Surely, Mr. Hugo, no apology is needed from you for doing 
anything of the kind,” said Miss Ivimpey. “I shall be glad to 
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answer any questions, and give you any information as far as it lies in 
my power to do so.” 

“Thanks. I know your obliging disposition of old,” answered 
Hugo. “My catechism shall be as brief as possible,” he went on. 
“ Oblige me by rummaging in your memory, and try whether you can 
recollect receiving, on or about the—on or about what?” turning to 
Mr. Peterson. 

“The eighteenth of June. Mail reached London previous day,” 
said the lawyer, with a sort of sweet alacrity ; and under cover of this 
remark, he whipped his pencil and memorandum-book out of his 
pocket, and proceeded to take stenographic notes of the questions 
and answers which followed. 

“ Receiving on or about the eighteenth of June,” resumed Hugo, 
“a foreign letter, written on the usual thin foreign paper, bearing the 
postmark of Melbourne, Australia, and addressed to my cousin, Dr. 
Hugh Randolph. Have you any recollection of such document ?” 

Miss Ivimpey’s face turned red, and from that to white, and then 
back to red again, while Hugo was putting his question. So agitated 
was she, in fact, that for a moment or two she seemed unable to 
reply ; but her air, when she did so, was rather that of a person 
troubled in her mind than of one criminally guilty. 

“Mr. Hugo Randolph,—Sir,” she said, “why should I wish to 
deceive you? I do remember such a letter as the one you speak of.” 

Marked sensation among the auditory. Mr. Peterson having taken 
a note, bit the end of his pencil viciously, and waited to hear more. 

“Do you remember what became of the letter in question ?” 
asked Hugo. , 

“That’s just what I can’t for the life of me recollect,” answered 
Miss Ivimpey ; and then she burst into tears. 

“Nay, nay, that will never do!” said Hugo soothingly. ‘There 
is no need for you to distress yourself thus. Remember that you 
are among friends—among people who would be sorry to annoy you 
in any way. Iam asking about this letter merely out of curiosity to 
ascertain the reason of its non-arrival. It may ease your mind to 
know that the letter itself was really of very little consequence.” 
Mr. Peterson looked disgusted. 

“Now that you have asked me about it, I won’t try to disguise 
anything from you,” resumed Miss Ivimpey, with tearful eyes. “I 
know that I was to blame, but I’ll tell you all about it as straight- 
forwardly as I can. I have a distinct recollection of receiving the letter 
you speak of. It was, as you say, from Australia: I recollect the 
postmark : and written on foreign paper ; and was addressed to Mr. 
Hugh Randolph, surgeon, Helsingham, England. It did not come to 
me in the London bag, as it ought to have done, but in the Barrowfield 
bag, and too late for the afternoon delivery. The London people 
must have put it into the Barrowfield bag in mistake ; at least, I 
remember that was the conclusion I came to at the time. Seeing 
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that it was a foreign letter, and thinking that it might be of importance, 
I laid it on one side, in order to have it delivered specially that 
evening, instead of keeping it over for the morning delivery, which, in 
the ordinary course of things, I should have done. Old Jacob, the 
postman, generally looks in about nine o’clock of an evening to assist 
with the night-mail, and I intended him to take it as soon as he 
should come. By-and-by in came Miss Davenant ; and it is fortunate 
that she happens to be here this morning, because she can bear me 
out in what I say ; and she stopped awhile. Then, in came another 
lady friend, who stayed to supper ; and what with one thing and another, 
I clean forgot all about the Australian letter till next morning, just as 
old Jacob had got back from his first round. Something brought it 
all at once to my mind, and at that moment you might have knocked 
me down with a feather. Well, I went at once to the pigeon-hole in 
which I had left the letter overnight, never doubting but I should find 
it there. But it was not there ; neither could I find it anywhere else, 
though I sought for it high and low, and in every nook and corner I 
could think of. Charles said that he had not seen it ; and old Jacob, 
who might just as well be without a memory for any use he makes of 
the one he has, could not recollect whether he had seen it or not. He 
had delivered two letters at Dr. Randolph’s that morning, but whether 
one of them was a foreign letter, he was quite helpless to recollect. 
I was terribly distressed, you may be sure, for such a thing had never 
happened before during all the years I had been in the Helsingham 
post-office. As I was not quite certain whether the letter had been 
delivered or not, I was afraid to make any inquiry about it ; and was 
in mortal dread every day for a long time lest Dr. Randolph should 
send to ask after it. As I gather from what you, Mr. Hugo, have 
said, that the letter was never delivered, there is only one way in 
which I can account for its disappearance. As Miss Davenant will, 
no doubt, remember—for the circumstance to which I allude took 
place while she was in conversation with me in the office—when I 
was in the act of lighting the gas, my foot slipped; and in trying to 
save myself, my dress swept a whole heap of unsorted letters off the 
counter on to the floor. I can only conclude that the Australian 
letter was one of the number ; and that, somehow or other, though I 
confess I can’t see how, it must have slipped under the woodwork, 
and escaped my observation when I picked up the others. I was 
glad, Mr. Hugo, to hear you say that the letter was not of great 
consequence, for I can assure you the loss of it has lain heavily on 
my conscience, and been the cause of many a sleepless night.” 

As Miss Ivimpey brought her narration to an end, she seemed 
inclined to lapse into tears again, but Hugo did his best, in his hearty 
way, to cheer her up, and to medicine the wound which her nice sense 
of duty had made her suffer from so acutely. 

“A most candid and straightforward explanation,” said Hugo 
warmly ; “and one with which we are all perfectly satisfied! Even 
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our slightly cantankerous friend, Mr. Peterson, can hardly be otherwise, 
I think.” 

Mr. Peterson, with his eye on his note-book, smiled rather loftily. 
“Oh, perfectly satisfied!” he said. “ But may I be permitted to put 
one or two queries to Miss Ivimpey ?” 

“Half a hundred if you like,” answered Miss Ivimpey. ‘ Most 
happy, I’m sure.” 

Hugo seemed about to interpose ; but, on second thoughts, he drew 
back with a shrug, and began to busy himself with his book of hooks 
and flies. 

“You told us just now, I think,” began Mr. Peterson, with what he 
considered an eminently judicial air, “that Miss Davenant was with 
you in your private office on the same evening that the letter disap- 
peared so mysteriously ? ” 

“Precisely so. Miss Davenant was with me for more than an 
hour.” 

“ And that, still later on, if I understand you rightly, another friend 
of yours came into the office to see you?” 

“No, sir, there you are mistaken. I said that another friend of 
mine came in to see me, but I said nothing about her coming into the 
office ; indeed, she never set foot in it, but was shown direct into the 
drawing-room.” 

“Then, in point of fact,” resumed Mr. Peterson, “beyond the 
members of your own family and Miss Davenant, who will, I hope, 
excuse me for mixing up her name in this business, no one set foot in 
your private office on the evening in question ?” . 

“No one unconnected with the business of the office,” answered 
Miss Ivimpey, ‘except Miss Davenant and her maid, a girl whose 
name I forget.” 

“Oh, oh!” said the lawyer, with a chuckle of intense satisfaction. 
“ A girl whose name you forget, eh? Come, come, Miss Ivimpey, we 
are getting on by degrees! And may I ask you, pray, whether you are 
in the habit of allowing people whose names you don’t know to have 
the entrée to your private office ?” 

In the eagerness of pursuit Mr. Peterson had slightly forgotten him- 
self, and had overstepped the bounds of discretion. 

“Sir, I will have no more of this!” cried Hugo Randolph, with an 
emphatic blow of his fist on the table. ‘“ You seem to forget that 
Miss Ivimpey is an old and valued friend of mine. Your style of 
cross-questioning is an insult, not merely to her, but to Miss Davenant 
also. It is almost equivalent to an insinuation that you suspect 
either one or the other of those ladies of having stolen your trumpery 
letter.” 

“There, Mr. Randolph, you do me an injustice. No such sus- 
picion ever entered my head,” said Mr. Peterson, flushing painfully 
under Hugo’s words. “I was merely pursuing the inquiry in the 
ordinary way of my profession, and, as I think I may say, in the 
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interest of the community at large. The few questions I thought it 
necessary to put have already elicited the fact of another person 
having been in the office on the evening in question, who might e 

‘“‘T don’t care if there were a hundred people there!” burst in Hugo 
hotly. “That is entirely Miss Ivimpey’s business, and concerns 
neither you nor me. Besides, if half the town had been there, what 
possible motive could any one have had for taking the letter ?” 

“Tt might have been taken under the impression that it contained 
money,” said the lawyer. 

“It might, and it might not,” said Hugo. “If one of the results 
of your profession, Mr. Peterson, is to beget a universal suspicion of 
your fellow-creatures, then am I thankful that I was not bred a 
lawyer.” 

“You have not seen quite so much of the dark side of human 
nature as I have, Mr. Randolph, or you would scarcely be as credu- 
lous as you are.” 

“‘ En revanche, I have, perhaps, seen more of the bright side of 
human nature, and that has taught me the wisdom of charity.” 

“ As regards what was said respecting my maid, Esther Sarel,” said 
Miss Davenant, in her clear, cold tones, “ you will, perhaps allow me 
a word of explanation.” 

“*No explanation whatever is needed, Miss Davenant,” said Hugo 
warmly. 

“Still, if you will allow me,” said Margaret. ‘“ Merely this: the 
girl called to see me while I was at the post-office on a matter of 
business. She was certainly not there more than five minutes alto- 
gether. She was standing close to me the whole of the time, and it 
was quite impossible for her to have taken either a letter or any other 
article without my knowledge. Further, I will pledge my word as 
to the girl’s thorough honesty and trustworthiness ; and, without 
considering the question of want of motive, I am perfectly convinced 
that the missing letter was not taken by Esther Sarel.” 

Hugo rose with a pained look on his handsome, bronzed face. “I 
hope those are the last words we shall hear about this wretched 
business,” he said. ‘ Mr. Peterson, if you attach the least value to my 
consideration, you will never let me hear another word about the 
missing letter. Miss Ivimpey, I am more grieved than I can tell you 
that the subject was ever broached in your presence, and I am certain 
that all here are perfectly convinced that the loss of the letter was the 
result of a pure accident, and that not even a shadow of blame can by 
any possibility attach to you in the matter. ‘Tell Charley that I shall 
call and see him this afternoon before leaving.” 





Mr. Peterson, finding himself in the evening with an hour to spare 
before the departure of the train, sauntered into the smoking-room of 
the “ Royal,” bent on enjoying a weed. He found only one gentle- 
man there, with whom he soon entered into conversation, and whom 
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he was not long in discovering to be Mr. Dawkins, the chief constable 
of Helsingham. Here was an opportunity for disburdening his mind 
such as must by no means be overlooked! The matter of the missing 
letter still remained on the lawyer’s conscience, and he had just been 
longing for a sympathetic bosom into which he could pour his doubts 
and suspicions without running the risk of being snubbed as that 
odious Hugo Randolph had snubbed him. So the lawyer and the 
constable’s heads were laid together, and an hour later Mr. Peterson 
took his departure, considerably comforted in his mind. Mr. Dawkins 
accompanied him to the train, and the constable’s last words to the 
lawyer were: “ There may be nothing in it, you know; but I’ll keep 
my eyes open and drop you a line in case of anything turning up.” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
MR. BRUHN’S AMBITION. 


It was with a feeling of almost solemn thankfulness that Margaret 
Davenant took her way back to Irongate House. She had been 
standing on the edge of a great peril,—on the verge of a pit invisible 
to all eyes but her own ; but she had skirted it in safety, had left it 
behind her; and now, thank Heaven! the ground beneath her feet 
was firm and solid, and her heart was filled with silent gratitude. 

Of Hugo Randolph she saw no more. He proceeded on his 
journey northward the same afternoon, after arranging with Mr. Peterson 
to meet that gentleman in London a few days later. Hugo the 
equable seemed in nowise elated by his unexpected good fortune. 
He saw his way now to fulfilling the two great longings of his life of 
which he had made mention to Mrs. Sutton ; to wit, the shooting of 
lions in Algeria, and a trip to Norway in a yacht of his own; but 
beyond these two trifles, and the exchange of the win ordinaire, to 
which the slenderness of his purse had hitherto condemned him, for 
claret of a choicer vintage, his simple mode of life would know no 
change. ‘That he did not quite forget his Helsingham friends was 
proved a little while later by his sending Trix a set of handsome 
emerald and diamond ornaments as a wedding present, accompanied 
by a humorous little note addressed to “The fair Cousin whom I 
have never seen.” With Trix’s present came a ring set with opals 
and brilliants, of which he respectfully requested Miss Davenant’s 
acceptance. 

But there were others besides Hugo Randolph by whom our sweet 
Trix was not forgotten. A few evenings before the day fixed for the 
wedding Mr. Bruhn rode up to Irongate House, and sent in his card 
to Miss Davenant ; and on being shown into the room where she and 
Trix were busily engaged with their needles, he announced himself as 
the bearer of a wedding present from his sister, Mrs. Cardale. 
Thereupon he placed in Trix’s hands a tiny casket, which, on being 
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opened, was found to contain an exquisite little watch and chain, over 
which Trix at once went off into superlatives. 

Mr. Bruhn had just returned from a short visit to the Continent, 
and Margaret was eager in her inquiries after Mrs. Cardale. “ Her 
last words to me were these,” said Mr. Bruhn: “‘ Tell Margaret 
Davenant that she must be ill for a month, and come out and join 
me. ‘Tell her that I have no one here to argue with me or contradict 
me; no one with whom to discuss the last number of the ‘ Revue’; 
no one whose playing is worth listening to: tell her that if she does 
not come soon, I shall begin to write poetry in sheer despair.’ ” 

“Mrs. Cardale knows too well the impossibility of what she asks,” 
said Margaret, with a smile and asigh. “ Like the galley-slave of old, 
I am chained to my oar; and however lightly the servitude may 
weigh upon me, still, this is my spot, and here I must stay.” 

“Yes, it’s just Etta all over,” said Mr. Bruhn; “to think that 
everybody’s duties and obligations should be subsidiary to her whims 
and wishes. She herself has been such a gad-about ever since she 
was a child, that she is quite incompetent to appreciate the quiet 
pleasures of our stay-at-home, humdrum English life.” 

“JT will not hear even a whisper of slander against the absent,” said 
Margaret, with a smile. 

“A deeper frilling round this sleeve, dear, would be a decided 
improvement,” said Miss Easterbrook, as she burst suddenly into the 
room. Mr. Bruhn, sitting close behind the door, was unperceived by 
her for the moment. 

‘“‘ Minerva never wore frills, my dear Miss Easterbrook ; of that we 
may be very certain,” said Mr. Bruhn, as he rose with extended hand ; 
for between him and the preceptress of Irongate House there was an 
acquaintanceship of long standing ; “and I am surprised to find one 
of her daughters unbending to the frivolities of modern fashion.” 

“ Her ladyship lived before the age of French bonnets and dis- 
tended skirts,” answered Miss Easterbrook; “ere ‘Le Follet’ had 
become an institution, and while Glenfield starch was still a dream of 
the future; otherwise there is no knowing how many varieties of 
costume she might have introduced among the Olympians. Poor old 
lady! I dare say she was dreadfully moped at times in the company 
of those stupid gods and goddesses, whose education, in most cases, 
had been dreadfully neglected while they were young.” 

“Tt is hurtful to my feelings,” said Mr. Bruhn, “to hear the friends 
of my school-days spoken of in that irreverent style. With your per- 
mission, therefore, I will retire.” 

“I must have come like a bird of ill-omen to frighten you away so 
soon,” said Miss Easterbrook. ‘“ Only stay a little while, and I will 
initiate you into the mysteries of back-stitch and herring-bone ; I will 
teach you how to hem your own handkerchiefs and darn your own 
socks ; and now that you are about to become a legislator, every 
scrap of knowledge ought to be prized by you.” 
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“Mr. Bruhn in Parliament !” said Margaret with genuine surprise. 
“Yes, dear. Have you not seen to-day’s ‘Helsingham 
Gazette’?” said Miss Easterbrook. “ But I forgot: local news- 
papers are beneath your notice. There, however, is the announce- 
ment ; having read it twice over I know it by heart. ‘We are in- 
formed, on excellent authority, that our eminent townsman, Mr. Robert 
Bruhn, has agreed to allow his name to be put forward as a candi- 
date at the ensuing borough election. ‘The political principles of Mr. 
Bruhn are too well known to need recapitulation in these columns.’ ” 

“The fellow who wrote that paragraph,” said Mr. Bruhn, “knows a 
great deal more about me than I do myself. In the first place, I 
am certainly not aware that I agreed to allow my name to be brought 
forward as a candidate, although I may have been solicited with that 
view. In the second place, my political opinions are by no means so 
well known to myself as they seem to be to my newspaper friend. I 
have an awkward faculty for seeing both sides of a question, which 
not infrequently disturbs the precision of a man’s views. — But, then, 
what is more easy for one who writes in utter ignorance than to say, 
‘The political opinions of Mr. Blank are too well known to need 
recapitulation ’ ?” 

“ Mr. Bruhn is only trifling with us,” said Margaret quietly. “He 
is like a bashful maiden of seventeen, who will and who will not ; 
who means her No to be taken as Yes, and who would think her 
wooer a very stupid fellow indeed if he put too literal a construction 
upon her timid negatives.” 

“Even you can misjudge me,” said Mr. Bruhn, turning on 
Margaret a little reproachfully. ‘ Your simile is a very pretty one, 
but totally inapplicable in the present case. No,” he resumed, more 
earnestly than he had yet spoken, “the offer comes to me too late in 
life ; I have no longer any ambition left to shine in public. Yet, I 
may here confess that when I was a young man just setting out in life, 
I looked forward to a seat in Parliament as the Mussulman looks 
forward to one day visiting Mecca. It was the corner-stone of. my 
ambition—the great purpose of my life—a prize worth struggling for. 
It was a pleasant dream while it lasted ; but it fell away from me like 
a worn-out garment the day I buried my wife and child in one grave, 
and found myself left shivering and alone to begin the world afresh ; 
and I have never had the heart since that time to pick up the ragged 
old thing and try it on again.” 

“ But all that happened a long, long time ago,” said Margaret ; “and 
sorrow knows no surer anodynes than the gentle touch of Time’s 
merciful finger, and the exercise of a healthy and honest ambition.” 

“‘ Sorrow, in the ordinary sense of the word, I know no longer,” 
said Mr. Bruhn ; “only a sweet and chastened memory, that seems to 
draw my erring feet heavenward when they might otherwise go astray. 
But a little worm has been preying too long at the core of the fruit 
for it ever to be sound again.” 
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“‘ What would this world be like,” urged Margaret, “ if all of us who 
have given pledges to eternity were to allow the smarts of our wounds 
to stay with us for ever ?” 

“If you were to preach till the millennium, my dear Miss Davenant, 
you could not destroy the individuality of suffering,” said Mr. Bruhn. 
“‘ We must each of us carry our own burden our own way. The great 
sorrow of my life has left me neither a hermit nor a misanthrope ; it 
has merely rendered me disinclined to move out of the every-day 
groove in which I have travelled my mill-horse round for so many 
years, and which I have come at last to enjoy in a quiet fashion that 
feels no need of a change. I can enjoy my horse, and my book, and 
my pipe, and the society of a few choice friends ; I can enjoy my 
daily drudgery at the mill, tedious though it may seem to an outsider ; 
and latterly, by way of mild dissipation, and as a means of taking me 
more out of myself, I have begun to dip my finger in the municipal 
pie, and to study the question of borough reform.” 

“And are the triumphs of a Little Pedlington like ours really 
sufficient to satisfy your ambition ?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes, really sufficient,” answered Mr. Bruhn ; “although it by no 
means follows that I attach any particular value to such triumphs. 
Cannot you see that they serve to give a variety to my life just 
sufficient to keep me off the edge of exmuz? And that is all I care for 
nowadays.” 

He rose to go, and as his hand touched that of Beatrice at parting, 
he slipped a little packet into it. ‘‘ With the giver’s best wishes for 
your future health and happiness,” he said ; and next moment he was 
gone. The packet on being opened was found to contain a handsome 
and costly bracelet. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
KNOTTINGLY BEECHES. 


THE day fixed for Trix’s wedding was drawing on apace, and in 
Irongate House the preparations for the important ceremony went 
forward (sub rosé) as merrily as such preparations always ought to do. 
Miss Easterbrook chuckled to herself to think how capitally the secret 
had been kept, and that the wedding-day would come and go almost 
without her giddy fledglings being aware that it differed in any way 
from the ordinary days of school-girl existence. Beyond the 
immediate circle of those concerned, Mrs. Greene, the housekeeper, 
was the only person to whom she had spoken of it, and only to her 
under the seal of secrecy. But Mrs. Greene had seen no harm in 
mentioning the fact to Madame Schmidt, the German governess— 
always under the aforesaid seal of secrecy—and the secret once known 
to Madame Schmidt, soon became the common property of the 
establishment. 

When the eventful morning really did arrive, if Miss Easterbrook 
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thought to deceive her young ladies with the transparent excuse that 
both she and Miss Davenant were called away on most important 
business, she was miserably mistaken. Authentic information had 
been furnished as to the precise hour the carriages would leave 
Irongate House on their way to church. Exactly five minutes before 
that time, at a signal given by Captain Lucy Dampier in one 
room, and by Lieutenant Sarah Stevens in another, the girls rose in a 
body, and, to the intense astonishment of Mademoiselle Perrin and 
Madame Schmidt, who had been left in charge, they proceeded to form 
in procession, two abreast, and began to defile out of the class-rooms. 

“Vat you about, young ladies ?” cried the French teacher, planting 
herself full in the way of the first battalion. ‘To your lessons this 
moment !” 

“Now, Perrin, don’t you interfere, or it will be worse for you!” 
cried Captain Dampier sternly. “Stand on one side, I say, or I will 
give instructions to have you locked up in the book-room.” 

Miss Dampier was the eldest girl in the school, and a great heiress 
to boot, and her imperious words cowed the poor teacher. She stood 
meekly on one side, and let the procession go past without further 
protest, while Schmidt subsided into tears and a helpless wringing of 
hands. So the procession went on its way steadily, defiling down the 
old oak staircase, and out by the side door, and round by the screen 
of laurels, and halted at the main entrance to Irongate House, half on 
one side and half on the other. Then, in obedience to the word of 
command, the lesser girls took up a position in front, and the taller 
ones in the rear, so that all could see equally well. Scarcely had the 
rear rank formed in close order when the bridal party from the house 
—Miss Easterbrook, Margaret, Mr. Davenant, and the bride, together 
with two young ladies (names not recorded) who acted as bridesmaids 
—on their way to the carriages, drawn up a few yards away. Miss 
Easterbrook was literally too astounded to speak. She turned first red 
and then white—that is to say, as white as her rubicund visage could 
become on so short a notice—and then hurried into the carriage to 
hide her confusion. Just as the bride came stepping out, leaning 
on her father’s arm, sweet little Minna Ashleigh, the fairy of the school, 
attired for the occasion in her best bib and tucker, carrying an elegant 
bouquet, was thrust forward ; and with a pretty little courtesy, held out 
her bunch of flowers for the bride’s acceptance, saying, as she did so, 
“From the young ladies of Irongate House with their love and 
best ,wishes.” 

Trix took the flowers, and stooped and kissed the giver, but just 
then her heart was so full that she could not say a word in reply. 

Much waving of handkerchiefs, and quite a storm of good wishes, 
followed the bride as she stepped into the carriage ; after which Mis: 
Easterbrook’s pupils went decorously back to their duties in the 
class-room. 

At the wedding-breakfast, which was given by Mrs. Sutton at her 
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house, Mr. Davenant made a highly-ornate speech, into which he in- 
troduced several choice flowers of rhetoric, culled from a work of the 
Johnsonian period, by which he set great store. It was a speech that 
was much admired by all the ladies present (except, perhaps, by Mar- 
garet), and Miss Easterbrook was affected by it to tears. More tears 
were shed, we may be sure, when the hour for parting came, and bride 
and bridegroom set out for a six weeks’ tour on the Continent, Hugh’s 
patients, meanwhile, being looked after by a brother practitioner, by 
whom he had acted a similar part only a year previously. 

A week before the wedding-day, Charlotte Herne left Helsingham 
on a visit to an old schoolfellow, with the promise that she would 
come back before the return of Hugh and his wife, and, in conjunction 
with Mrs. Sutton, have everything in readiness for their reception. 

The social timepiece can point to few times and seasons more flat 
and insipid than the half-dozen hours immediately following a 
wedding-breakfast. The pretty little drama ends with the departure 
of the happy couple and the dispersion of the wedding-guests ; and 
you are thrown on your own resources for the remainder of a day 
round which a festive odour seems still to cling, so that you cannot 
make up your mind to tone it down to the prosaic level of your 
ordinary workaday life, the result of your wish to keep up the character 
of the day being generally a wretched anticlimax. To Margaret 
Davenant, however, this day of her sister’s marriage had not seemed 
to wear a particularly festive aspect. Although her scheme for 
winning Trix a rich husband had miscarried, she yet could not help 
rejoicing in Trix’s marriage—rejoicing that she had found a man so 
good and true for her husband, and that she was rescued from the 
life of anxious drudgery that had been her own portion for so many 
years. But there was another side to the question. She had but 
just learnt to know how sweet it was to have her sister with her when 
she was taken from her. Trix could never again be to her exactly 
what she had been. A new home, with new duties and obligations, 
awaited her sister ; and the old sweet intimacy between them could 
never again be renewed in all its completeness. 

This melancholy mood was still upon her when she took her way 
homeward from the railway-station on the afternoon of the wedding- 
day. She had been to see Mr. Davenant off by train, and now that he 
was gone, she felt even more lonely than before. She felt as if a long 
country walk would do her good ; so, instead of going back through 
the town, she skirted its northern suburb, taking a footpath through 
the fields, and crossing the river by the long wooden bridge, and then 
up the hill to the left, not two hundred yards from Brook Lodge. A 


* short half-mile further brought her to Knottingly Beeches, one of the 


| ‘iest walks near Helsingham. It was merely a winding woodland 

puth that skirted the summit of a ridge of rising ground, with here and 

there a patch of timber cut away so as to afford a view of the town 

and of the pretty valley in which it was built, and, beyond that, of a 
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swelling range of pasture-lands that swept up to the horizon and shut 
out all the world beyond. 

When Margaret had reached the highest point, she sat down on a 
rustic seat to rest and admire the view. All the gentle influences of 
nature seemed to be abroad, and little by little the sadness was drawn 
out of Margaret’s heart and a feeling of chastened content took its 
place. If happiness, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, could 
never be hers, at least the paths of life were not quite barren to her 
footsteps. Affection and Friendship walked with her side by side, and 
Duty, severely beautiful, pointed out the way she must go. Eros, the 
darling boy, would pass her by and know her not; Love’s fine frenzy 
would be to her as a madman’s dream; for her there would be no 
voyaging out into unknown seas, with danger of heartwreck and 
cozenage of brightest hopes ; but, instead, the shaded garden-paths of 
Pallas Athene, and quiet anchorage where the storms of life could 
harm her not. 

Margaret was still deep in these musings, and had become utterly 
oblivious of time and place, when she was suddenly startled by some 
one speaking close behind her. 

“Miss Davenant !” 

Mr. Bruhn’s voice! And there Mr. Bruhn was in person, with 
frank smile and outstretched hand, when she rose in some confusion 
to greet him. They shook hands cordially. Margaret inquired the 
last news respecting her friend Mrs. Cardale, and before she was aware 
that she had stirred from the spot where Mr. Bruhn had come upon 
her, she found herself walking slowly along the footpath that led 
in the direction of Irongate House, which was, however, fully two 
miles away, with that gentleman by her side. 

“This is a favourite haunt of mine,” said Mr. Bruhn, as they 
sauntered along together ; “but my visits to it are generally made by 
starlight or moonlight. Whenever the weather is at all endurable, I 
like a short ramble and a cigar before turning in for the night ; and, 
at such a time, this is at once the loveliest and the most unfrequented 
spot within an easy walk of my house.” 

“*T have been here but three or four times before,” said Margaret. 
‘“‘My usual walk is at the opposite side of the town, and it was more 
by accident than design that I took this road to-day.” 

“A happy accident, seeing that to it I owe the pleasure of meeting 
you. But this is your sister’s wedding-day ; is it not?” 

“Tt is. I parted from her only two hours ago. She is on her way 
to Paris by this time.” 

“ Although she has not been long with you, yet to lose her will 
seem to leave a gap in your life for some time to come.” 

“Yes. ‘To-day has seemed anything rather than a day of rejoicing 
to me. But I try to forget my own melancholy in looking forward to 
the happy future which I trust is in store for her.” 

‘She deserves to be happy,” said Mr. Bruhn, “ and that she will be 
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so, I do not doubt. There is not a better fellow breathing than Hugh 
Randolph, nor a man whom I esteem more highly.” 

There were tears in Margaret’s dark eyes as she turned them full 
on Mr. Bruhn with a look that showed how deeply his words had 
touched her. For a little while they walked on without speaking. 

All at once Margaret turned on Mr. Bruhn with a glad, bright look 
on her face, such as he had rarely seen there before. A grave 
serenity, overlaid by a faint, indefinable melancholy, was Margaret’s 
prevailing characteristic ; but that sudden flush of gladness, like the 
lifting of a rain-cloud behind which the sun is shining, betrayed for a 
moment the radiant depths beyond. 

“We are to see you in Parliament, after all, Mr. Bruhn !” she said. 
*T felt so glad this morning when the news was told me.” 

“Your news is news to me,” said Mr. Bruhn. “It is true that I 
have, at length, agreed to contest the borough at the forthcoming 
election ; but it by no means follows that I shall be the successful 
candidate. But granting for the moment that I were secure of my 
seat, why should that fact be a source of pleasure to you?” 

Margaret’s colour deepened visibly at the question, but she replied 
with a sweet, grave earnestness of manner that could hardly fail to 
impress the man to whom she spoke. “The news I heard this 
morning,” she said, “was a source of pleasure to me, because I 
believe that in Parliament you will be in your proper sphere. I 
hardly know how it happens, Mr. Bruhn, that I venture to talk to you 
at all on these matters, which we poor women are supposed to be 
utterly ignorant of. But I am merely saying to you what I have said 
more than once to Mrs. Cardale. It seems to me that the ambition 
of a man such as you are can never be satisfied in a place like 
Helsingham. To be the head of an extensive business establishment, 
to take your share of municipal duties and dignities, are, doubtless, 
worthy triumphs in their way ; but yours is an intellect that requires 
a larger arena for its display, and opponents more worthy of your 
strength and skill. If I have spoken too freely, I can only trust to 
your kindness to forgive me.” 

“You have not spoken too freely,” said Mr. Bruhn emphatically. 
“ Be assured that I esteem you none the less for what you have said 
to-day. It is true that of late the promptings of an ambition that I 
thought had died within me long years ago have made themselves felt. 
Sometimes I resolve to give way to them ; more often I ask myself 
cui bono ?—shrug my shoulders, light my cigar, and turn a deaf ear 
to the voices that try to beguile me from the quiet, unambitious path 
I have trodden for so many years.” 

“But you have at length cast mistrust to the winds, and agreed to 
run the race that is set before you?” said Margaret. 

“Yes, I have so agreed,” said Mr. Bruhn. “ But, Margaret—” (it 
was the first time he had called her by her Christian name, and the 
implied familiarity caused Miss Davenant to shrink involuntarily a 
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foot or two further away from the speaker). ‘“ But, Margaret,” he 
repeated, “that race, as it seems to me, will be a difficult one to run 
alone. Will you lighten it for me? Will you become my wife ?” 

If an earthquake had caused the ground to open at the feet of 
Margaret Davenant, she could not have been more surprised than she 
was at hearing these words. ‘Oh, Mr. Bruhn, you cannot surely be 
in earnest !” she said. 

“But I am most terribly in earnest,” answered Mr. Bruhn. “ In 
all my life I was never more sincere than I am at this moment. 
This is no mere idle fancy of mine. For months past it has been the 
fixed thought of my mind to say what I have said to-day; and I 
should have spoken to you long ago only that I was determined to 
prove to myself by waiting that my liking, my affection for you was no 
mere passing whim of a day or an hour.” 

“T find it difficult to believe that I am really here,” murmured 
Margaret, “and that you are really addressing such words to me.” 

“You are really here, and I, Robert Bruhn, am truly and in all 
sincerity asking you, Margaret Davenant, to become my wife. I ask 
you to join your life to mine ; to share my heart and my home. I 
shall love you very dearly (indeed, I do that already), not, perhaps, 
with the wild, madcap love of youth, but with that quiet devotion 
which maturer years should bring if our lives have not been wholly 
misspent ; and I will try my best to make you happy.” 

“What can I say?” said Margaret. ‘Indeed, I know not what 
to say. I fully appreciate the honour you nan done me, but ‘a 
and Margaret paused. 

“You must not talk like that,” said Mr. Bruhn gently, “or I shalt 
begin to fear for the success of my suit. But I will not press you for 
an immediate answer. ‘Take what time you please to think over my 
proposal, and then write me a single word—Yes or No. Only, it 
must not—it must not be the latter.” 

“You are very, very kind!” said Margaret, and then she sighed. 
** But what would Mrs. Cardale think ? and your fashionable friends ? ” 

“‘ My fashionable friends may go to Jericho! They will not hinder 
me from making myself happy my own way. And as for Etta,—I 
have a letter from her in my pocket applauding me to the echo for 
what I am now doing. Etta has known my thoughts and feelings in 
this matter all along. She will welcome you as a sister with more 
than an ordinary sister’s love.” 

Again Margaret sighed. ‘Tears were in her eyes, and when she 
tried to speak she could not. ‘They had left Knottingly Beeches 
some distance behind, and had walked slowly through the fields 
beyond it, and had now reached the stile which gave admission into 
the high-road. ‘There, as by mutual consent, they halted. Mr. 
Bruhn’s way lay back again through the fields, Margaret’s lay along 
the high-road in the direction of Irongate House. 

A moment or two they stood thus without speaking. Margaret’s 
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eyes were bent on the ground, Mr. Bruhn’s were bent on her. At 
length Margaret raised her eyes to his, and held out her hand, while 
her lips shaped an inaudible Good-bye. 

“You will write to me, will you not?” asked Mr. Bruhn, as he 
took her hand, and after holding it for an instant in his, raised it 
respectfully to his lips. 

“‘ Yes, I will write to you,” said Margaret. With that she let her 
veil drop over her face, turned and crossed the stile, and went on her 
way home. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
YES, OR NO? 


MARGARET DAVENANT walked home as a woman in a dream. 
‘There was a vague dread upon her that all that had happened to her 
during the last half-hour was a mere delusion of her own disordered 
brain. It was almost too incredible for belief that after all these 
years of toil and neglect and penury, she should be asked to become 
the wife of a man like Robert Bruhn. Her deep thankfulness—as 
yet it could not be called happiness—was so extreme that she felt she 
must seek the relief of tears. On reaching home she made her way 
unnoticed to her own room, and there, on her knees, she cried for a 
long time, and so relieved her overburdened heart. Then, still 
kneeling, she fell asleep, with her head resting against a corner of the 
bed,—for the day’s excitement had utterly worn her out,—and so 
slept for above an hour. ‘Then she rose quietly, and bathed her 
hands and face, and went down into the class-room, and heard the 
young ladies their lessons, and set them their tasks for the morrow. 
There was about her this afternoon a sort of solemn elation which 
shone through all she said and did. 

After a solitary cup of tea in her own room Margaret went out into 
the shrubbery. The huge clumps of evergreens looked dim and 
‘solemn in the growing dusk. Margaret threaded her way through them 
till she reached her favourite walk under the sheltering southern wall. 
As she went along she plucked a late rose that had been making love 
to one of the stars, and imprisoned it in the bosom of her dress. To 
her pleased fancy it seemed as if the gathered flower was emblematic 
of the sweetness and beauty that were henceforth to gather round her 
life and fill her days with a gladness such as they had never known 
before. As yet she had not stated positively to herself whether her 
‘answer should be Yes, or No; but all her thoughts and imaginings 
‘hinged on the supposition of her reply being in the affirmative. 

From the moment of her introduction to Mr. Bruhn, Margaret had 
felt a strong liking and respect for him, but now she felt something 
that was warmer than either. Only three hours had come and gone 
‘since he had asked her to become his wife, yet already he was nearer 
and dearer to her than all the world besides,—her father and Trix 
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excepted ; her love for them nothing could change. But this was an 
altogether different sentiment from love of father or sister, this delicious 
insidious something that was stealing like a subtle poison through her 
veins. 

“Surely Iam not going to fall in love at my time of life!” said 
Margaret to herself. ‘Then she smelled at her rose, kissed it, and 
smiled. 

To and fro she paced the garden walk till long after the autumn 
twilight had deepened into night. ‘Through the midst of her musings 
respecting this new future that might be her own for a word, one 
thought would come uppermost with troublesome frequency, let her 
strive as she would to crush it low down into her heart ; and that 
thought was, “If I marry Mr. Bruhn, I shall never know poverty 
again.” Had her life depended on it, she could not have utterly 
stifled this thought. As the mistress of Brook Lodge, and the wife of 
the richest man in Helsingham, what a very different personage she 
would be from the shabby-genteel Miss Davenant of Irongate House ! 
She and Poverty had been too well acquainted for many years for her 
to be frightened at his sour visage ; but, for all that, her longings, 
tastes, and instincts were for the luxuries and refinements of life,— 
for those refinements which wealth alone can purchase. Living as 
she was now, and as she had lived since she was eighteen years old, 
she was like a plant pining neglected in some unsheltered nook, 
whose proper place would have been to deck some gay parterre and 
revel in the sun. At length the opportunity was offered her of 
entering that sphere which by birth, tastes, and education she was so 
well fitted to adorn, and, with a thrill of pride in her power, she felt 
that she cou/d adorn it. Her father, too! It would be within her 
power, as it would be her happiness, to lift him out of his present 
condition of genteel pauperism, and surround his declining years with 
some of those elegant comforts which no one was better fitted than he 
to appreciate and enjoy. It was only that very morning that she, 
Margaret, had been debating in her own mind whether she could 
afford herself a new shawl, and in a few weeks from that time she 
might, were she so willed, be riding in her own carriage, and have a 
dozen servants at her beck and call. It was like a pretty story out of 
the Arabian Nights which one reads with a smile, knowing that it can 
in nowise be true. 

But all her musings of this evening were pervaded by afaint chilling 
sense of her own unworthiness. Had she not committed a crime 
which, if it were known to Mr. Bruhn, would at once change his 
affection into loathing, and cause him to shun her as though she were 
a moral leper whom it would be pollution to touch? Was not that 
accursed stolen letter in her possession at that very moment? And 
knowing this, could she, with unsullied conscience, go and wed this 
true and honourable gentleman, who believed in her as implicitly as he 
believed in his own sister? With an unsullied conscience, as she at 
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once confessed, she could not do this thing. But, for all that, she 
would do it; she would be Mrs. Robert Bruhn, of Brook Lodge! 
The one crime of her life had harmed no one but herself; it had 
utterly failed to compass the end intended ; to her its fruit had been 
nothing but despair, tears, and repentance; but now that it was 
so completely a thing of the past, so entirely her own secret that the 
world could never, by any possibility, become cognizant of it, would it 
not be the height of folly to allow its grim shadow—and it was nothing 
more tangible than a shadow—to frighten her back from the threshold 
of that pleasant future which had opened so unexpectedly before her ? 
“Folly, indeed!” she said to herself aloud, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘Is my whole future to be influenced by the mistake of a 
moment? Am I to refrain from plucking the golden apple that hangs 
within reach of my hand because of the tiny speck at its core? Not so.” 

Next morning Margaret despatched a little note to Mr. Bruhn—a 
very brief note indeed—which, without decisively answering that 
gentleman’s question either one way or the other, was not without a 
certain hopeful significance, which the recipient of it did not fail to 
recognize. Its contents were simply— 





“Come. Seven P.M. 
6° MARGARET.” 


As seven o’clock was striking, Mr. Bruhn reached the top of the 
rising ground on which Irongate House was situated, and the same 
moment Miss Davenant issued from the gates. After shaking hands, 
Mr. Bruhn offered his arm, which Margaret took, and together they 
turned up a quiet country lane leading out of the main road, which 
might have been a dozen miles from any town, so utterly deserted was 
it in the dusk of this pleasant September evening. A sense of happy 
trust and confidence shed itself like balm over the heart of Margaret, 
as her hand rested lightly within the stalwart arm of the man who had 
asked her to become his wife. She had been so accustomed all her 
life to independent action, to think and decide everything without 
consulting any one, that this new sense of leaning upon another, so 
dear to the feminine mind—of having some one in whom she could 
confide and on whose stronger will she could safely rely was, to her, 
simply delicious. Now, too, as she glanced quietly up at her com- 
panion, she seemed to see him with new eyes. His hair and beard 
might be slightly grizzled ; that fact only added to the nobility of his 
appearance. But what a fine chivalric head was his !—a head that 
seemed made for casque or morion, or that would have served admir- 
ably as a model for that of Sir Bedivere or some other gentle Knight 
of the Table Round. 

“Tam here at your bidding,” said Mr. Bruhn, as they reached the 
friendly shade of overarching boughs, which made the twilight deeper, 
and seemed to draw them closer to each other. ‘“ Yau have some- 
thing to say to me.” 
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“ T have,” said Margaret. 

“Something you wish me to hear before you decide a certain 
question which I put to you yesterday evening. I judged as much 
from your note. Once upon a time then e 

And Mr. Bruhn paused, and, in the pause, Margaret felt her hand 
pressed gently and reassuringly, as if to give her courage. 

“Once upon a time,” began Margaret, “there was a poor gentleman 
named Davenant, who had two daughters, the elder of whom was 
asked in marriage by a prince of a neighbouring country. Before 
agreeing to accept the offer of this prince she thought it only right that 
he should know certain particulars of her previous history with which 
he was entirely unacquainted. But I can’t go on in this way, Mr. 
Bruhn,” added Margaret, with a little laugh. “I must tell my story 
after my own fashion.” 

“That is to say, after the pleasantest fashion possible.” 

So Margaret told the story of her life—told of the sudden down- 
fall of her father, long years before, from wealth to poverty ; told of 
his enforced flight from England ; how he had lived abroad for many 
years, and how his present occupation was that of second violin in the 
Theatre Royal, Wellingford. All this she told without imputing a 
shadow of blame to her father, leading her hearer to understand that 
all Mr. Davenant’s misfortunes had resulted from causes entirely 
outside his personal control, for nothing had ever shaken Margaret’s 
love for her father. ‘Then, in a few words, she sketched her own 
career during all those weary years that had come and gone since the 
breaking up of her home. She concealed nothing from Mr. Bruhn 
save that ugly business of the purloined letter, but ‘concerning that she 
was as silent as the grave. 

When she had done speaking, Mr. Bruhn walked on in silence fora 
moment or two, then he stopped; then, taking Margaret by the 
hand, he said, “Is that all you have to urge as a reason for not 
becoming my wife?” 

“That is all,” replied Margaret, in a low voice. 

“Then you might have saved yourself the trouble of such a 
confession. Or, rather, you could not have invented anything that 
would have done so much towards increasing my affection for you—if 
any increase of it were possible—than the plain narrative of facts I 
have just heard from your lips. So now, for the second time, I ask 
you, Margaret Davenant, whether you will be my wife ?” 

“ T will—God willing,” said Margaret. 

“ For life and death ? ” 

“ For life and death.” 

* Amen!” said Mr. Bruhn; and with that he drew Margaret’s face 
gently towards his, and kissed her twice. 





(To be continued.) 
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A LOYAL HEART. 
By F, M. F. SKENE. 
E 


{= the midst of a richly-wooded valley near the south coast of 
England there stands an old grey stone house, which not many 
years ago was the home of a somewhat strangely assorted family. 

It is a beautiful summer evening, and they are all assembled on 
the lawn outside the drawing-room windows, so that we can examine 
their appearance at our leisure and note their peculiar characteristics. 
They have a claim upon our interest such as the touch of nature and 
reality alone can give, for we are not about to describe fictitious 
personages, but human beings who lived in this mortal world and 
played their part in the drama we have to unfold. 

The most conspicuous figure in the group is a lady about forty-five 
years of age, and a very noble-looking woman. Her portrait as she 
was at that date is before us now, and we can trace her lineaments 
from it: an open, intellectual brow, finely-cut features and clear grey 
eyes ; a face combining strength and sweetness in a notable degree. 
She is tall and fair, a most unquestionable type of the Saxon race ; 
yet she bears a foreign name, and is known in Spain—the country of 
her husband—as the Sefiora de Vilalta. 

The venerable old man who sits in an arm-chair by her side calls 
her “ Christine,” however ; and the strong likeness between them leaves 
no room for doubt that they are father and daughter. 

General Wyndham is an old cavalry officer; an Englishman in 
every fibre, in every thought and feeling ; and it had been a source of 
great regret to him, years before, when his only child at the age of 
nineteen married a young attaché of the Spanish embassy, and left her 
early home to follow the varying fortunes of her husband in many 
distant lands. Only at rare intervals had she been able to return to 
the old Manor House, where her father had finally established himself 
when age compelled him to retire from the service ; and on the present 
occasion she was staying with him for a few weeks while M. de Vilalta, 
who had recently been appointed Spanish minister in Paris, was absent 
on a special mission in Egypt. 

Both the General and his daughter have their eyes fixed on her two 
sons, who are walking together on the grass at some little distan~ 
engaged in earnest conversation. They are fine-looking young men, 
about three-and-twenty years of age ; but it is hard to believe that 
they are twin brothers, so absolutely unlike each other are they in 
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every point of their personal appearance. ‘They seem indeed to 
represent the nationality of their parents in a remarkable degree. 
Ernest is the taller, and looks an unmistakable Englishman ; fair- 
haired, grey-eyed like his mother, with her frank, resolute expression, 
slightly tinctured, as it is in her case also, by a touch of haughtiness, 
and with the erect military bearing which was still a characteristic of 
his stalwart old grandfather. 

Ferdinand has the appearance of being older than his brother ; 
more slenderly built, while active and athletic in all his movements, 
with raven-black hair, large flashing eyes of the same hue, and a clear 
olive complexion. He is strikingly handsome, and Ernest was wont 
to say, laughingly, that no one ever cast a glance on him if Ferdinand 
were anywhere near. 

Their sister Elvira, a brilliant-looking maiden of seventeen, who is 
flitting from place to place gathering flowers, is exactly like her Spanish- 
looking brother. ‘The same dark hair, crowned at this moment with 
a wreath of red roses she has chosen to weave for herself, the same 
beautiful eyes and mobile expression, and in more delicate form the 
same supple, graceful figure, clad in gay-coloured robes, which give 
her somewhat the appearance of a gorgeous butterfly as she darts out 
and in among the trees. 

One other figure there is in this family group entirely unlike any 
of those we have described, and yet exceptionally fair and attractive. 

A young girl is seated apart from the rest under the shade of an 
old oak tree ; a girl with an angel face, as Ferdinand Vilalta often said 
to himself while he gazed at her with all the strong love of his 
passionate heart glowing in his eyes. ‘There is scarce a tinge of 
colour on the sweet pure countenance save in the rose-bud lips ; her 
large eyes are of the limpid blue which is only seen in the morning 
sky, and a cloud of soft brown hair falls back from her broad open 
forehead. Her expression is calm and serious for one so young, and 
her thoughtful gaze is bent on a large book which lies on her knees. 
A huge dog of the St. Bernard breed couches at her feet, one of his 
massive paws is laid on the long folds of her white dress, as if to 
secure that she does not move without his permission; but his head 
is turned towards the two young men, whose every movement he 
follows with the closest attention. 

Alba Wyndham is the orphan child of the General’s favourite 
nephew. Her father‘and mother had come to make their home with 
him when he retired from the army, in order to save him from the 
loneliness to which his daughter’s absence would have condemned 
him ; but they had both died within a few months of each other, 
leaving their lovely, gentle child to be the joy and consolation of the 
old man’s declining years. She had received the name of Alberta at 
her baptism ; but the word “ Alba” seemed so singularly appropriate, 
both to her appearance and to her mental characteristics, that she was 
never called by any other. 
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It is not on her, however, that General Wyndham is gazing now, but 
on his two grandsons, as, arm in arm, they pace to and fro. 

“They are fine lads, Christine,” said the General, examining them 
critically, ‘and I am proud of them, for all they bear a foreign name 
and were brought up on stranger soil ; yet Ernest is my favourite, for 
he has chosen my own profession, which I hold to be the finest in the 
world. I am glad, with all my heart, that he has not followed in his 
brother’s steps.” 

‘There was no risk of that,” said Christine. ‘ Ernest could never 
have taken any other line—he is a born soldier ; I suppose he must 
have inherited the taste from you. Yet I never encouraged him till I 
was quite certain it was not a mere childish fancy. You know 
Vilalta has always left the education and general management of the 
children entirely to me; he has been too completely absorbed in his 
diplomatic duties, and too often absent from us altogether, to be able 
to watch over their interests. Ernest’s desire became so marked that 
I felt I had no right to thwart his wish to go to Berlin and enter as 
cadet at the great institution which is so renowned for turning out the 
most splendid officers. As you know, he has gone through the whole 
course of the hard regimental discipline with steady determination, 
advancing step by step, till you see him now, young as he still is, a 
lieutenant in the Prussian cavalry corps. It was the fact of his having 
a few weeks’ furlough that decided me to come over to England and 
pay you a visit at once. I wanted you to make acquaintance with 
him as a full-blown soldier—he was but a boy when you saw him 
last.” 

“You have given me the very greatest pleasure,” exclaimed the 
General ; “ yet I do not half like his being in the Prussian service. 
He has nothing on earth to do with that country, which is neither 
yours nor your husband’s. Why, if the Germans went to war he would 
have to fight with them, even if they were in arms against England ! 

“There is no fear of that,” said Christine; “we are on very 
friendly terms with Germany; and Ernest fully intends to enter the 
army of Spain, his own country, as soon as he has gone through the 
different grades necessary for a complete knowledge of his profession. 
It was simply for the admirable trainijg that he entered the Prussian 
service.” { 

“True,” returned the General; “and even if he were to remain 
among the Germans all his life, I should be better satisfied than if he 
had taken to a diplomatic career like his brother.” 

“Yet that profession suits Fernan remarkably well,” said Christine. 
“ He is exceptionally shrewd and clever, and has many of the qualities 
nécessary for that peculiar work; his father finds him extremely 
useful as attaché to his own embassy. If I live long enough, I hope 
to see him an ambassador like Vilalta himself some day, though I 
would rather have him anywhere than in Paris. 

“ Paris,” she continued, with animation, “is always in a state of 
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excitement from one cause or another. How different my temporary 
home there is to this quiet scene!” looking round on the beauti- 
ful grounds which surrounded the old Manor House, lit up at the 
moment by the soft sunset glow. “That dear Alba might represent 
the very spirit of peace as she sits there in her snow-white robes. 
Ernest often speaks of her ‘ forget-me-not eyes,’ because he says they 
are just the colour of that significant little flower.” 

“Ah! she is only ‘a little lower than the angels,’” quoted the 
General, glancing fondly at his adopted daughter. “I should not 
wonder if both your boys were in love with her, Christine. I do not 
see how they could well help it.” 

“Oh, I hope not both!” said the mother hastily, though a slight 
fear on the subject had been lurking for some time in her mind. 
“There cannot be any doubt of Fernan’s admiration, but I trust 
Ernest only feels towards her as a brother might.” 

“‘Well, they must settle it among themselves,” said the General ; 
“she will have my blessing with her wherever she goes.” 

At that moment a servant appeared on the steps leading from the 
front door, and crossing the lawn, delivered a telegram to Ernest. 
The brothers paused and together looked on the brief words of a 
foreign despatch so soon as it was opened. ‘Then startled exclama- 
tions burst from the lips of both, and Ernest flew over the grass to 
the spot where Christine was seated, holding the ominous paper before 
her eyes. 

“ Look !” he said, excitedly. ‘ Do you see_what it says? War is 
declared between France and Prussia ; the whole army is under arms, 
and I am summoned to rejoin my regiment.” 

Yes ! it was indeed the terrible message which rang as the death- 
knell of thousands upon thousands through the whole of Europe one 
fatal day, and which still echoes mournfully in many a home made 
desolate thereby, though some twenty years have come and gone since 
then. It pierced the mother’s heart of her who looked on that fair 
‘stalwart youth, radiant in health and strength, as he stood flushed and 
eager before her, holding in his hand the order which called him to 
the deadly battle-field. Her face blanched and her lips trembled, 
courageous woman as she was. 

The General started forward. 

“Ts war really proclaimed?” he cried. “Hurrah! My boy, you'll 
go into action now and learn what it means to be a soldier. You will 
see some splendid fighting, and it will be the making of you, though 
I wish with all my heart you were not going to fight for an alien 
country. I could see you risk your life with satisfaction for England 
or even for Spain, but Prussia has no sort of claim on you.” 

“Yes, it has, grandfather,” said Ernest, smiling; “it has given me 
my education as a soldier, and I am bound to its service for the 
moment. It is the cause of duty and honour, so far as I am 
concerned, and I cannot delay even an instant in responding to 
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the call. Mother, I must go by the next train,” he added, his voice 
softening. ‘ Will you come with me while I get my kit ready? I 
have not more than half an hour to do it in.” 

“My boy—must you go to-night?” said Christine, her voice 
faltering. ‘Is there no appeal? So be it, then, my son. I will not 
hinder you another moment.” 

“The time is so short for preparing my luggage,” said Ernest, “I 
think I must take leave of you all now and not come out here again. 
Mother and Fernan will come and help me to pack. Grandfather, I 
know I shall have your blessing,” he continued, bending his handsome 
head before the old man, who laid his hand upon it fondly. 

“You shall have it, indeed, my boy, now and always, till my name 
comes, as soon it must, on the roll-call of death. The Lord of 
Hosts be with you ; the God of my fathers guard and keep you.” 

He sank back in his chair as he spoke, for at his great age he was 
little able to bear any emotion ; and his daughter, fearing its effect on 
his health, drew Ernest gently away. 

Ernest then passed on towards Alba, who had risen to her feet 
and was standing like a fair statue cut in white marble, with her hand 
on the head of the great dog, whose large brown eyes were fixed on 
the young soldier. 

It was then that Ferdinand, with a wildly beating heart, drew near 
to watch this special leave-taking. He thought that he might gather 
some indication from it as to the feelings really subsisting between 
those two. He had loved Alba Wyndham, from the first moment he 
had looked on her sweet angelic face, with the passionate ardour of his 
whole being; and the close intercourse of the last few weeks, when 
they had dwelt day after day in that old Manor House together, had 
intensified his absorbing affection, till he felt that earth could have 
for him no other hope or dream save only to win her sooner or later 
to be his own. Yet he had said no word to her or to any one of this 
complete surrender of the whole happiness of ‘his life into her hands ; 
for, although she had gained indeed the whole worship of his maturer 
manhood, he was still faithful to the earlier love that had brightened 
his existence from the first dawn of consciousness, and a deadly fear 
lay curdling like ice around his heart that Alba was perhaps as 
passionately dear to his twin brother as to himself—the object of 
Ernest’s fondest hopes as much as of his own. Could it be other- 
wise, he had asked himself many times during those weeks which they 
had spent in her presence, charmed ever by the strange loveliness of 
her rare smile, or the soft tones of her voice, that seemed to Fernan 
sweet as heavenly music. Could any man look on Alba Wyndham 
and not feel that she was the one peerless gift for which he must long 
above all others ? 

Fernan, in his loyal devotion to his brother, had resolved that he would 
rigidly conceal the absorbing love that dominated his whole being till 
he knew how it fared with Ernest. He had not as yet been able to 
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gain any clear indication of the secret feelings either of his brother or 
of Alba herself. Surely this would be a crucial moment, when they 
were about to part, possibly to meet no more. Fernan’s eager eyes 
devoured the group as Ernest drew near to the young girl and took 
her hand. 

“The sad moment has come very quickly, Alba,” he said, “and I 
must not linger for many words. Will you be true to your forget-me- 
not eyes, and remember me sometimes ?” 

“ Always,” she said gently, lifting the beautiful blue orbs to his face. 

He bent his head and whispered low that his mother might not 
hear the words, though Fernan’s quick ear caught them. 

“ You know that I am going into deadly peril, and we may never 
meet again. Alba, I shall have your prayers ?” 

“Yes,” she replied, simply ; “but you shall have also what is far 
better.” She put into his hands the little black-bound Testament out 
of which she had been reading. “This will speak to you ever of the 
Captain of your salvation. He will watch over His soldier on the 
battle-fields of earth.” 

Ernest took the book, kissing the little white fingers that held it in 
silence, and then without another word walked quietly into the house. 
Ferdinand followed, feeling that he had learned nothing whatever from 
this brief interview. 


II. 


It is on a very different scene from the pleasant garden of the English 
Manor House that Ernest Vilalta is gazing when we see him a few 
months later. 

Nothing remains to him of that dear home, and the friends that 
were around him there, save only the great dog that had been lying 
at Alba Wyndham’s feet on the memorable evening when the war 
tidings fell like a thunderbolt on the family party. Leo had always 
belonged to Ernest from the days of his puppyhood, and adored him 
with the faithful devotion of which dogs of his calibre are often 
capable. He had been with him through all his years of military 
training, and in the peaceful days when there was no call to active 
service he had seemed to form a part of the regiment, and had been 
wont to walk with a stately step in front of the band whenever they 
were marching from place to place. During the time of Ernest’s visit 
to his grandfather before the war broke out, the dog had seemed 
strangely attracted to Alba Wyndham, and, when not required by his 
master, always took up a station near her. Ferdinand used to say 
that it reminded him of Una and her lion ; and certainly it was a pretty 
sight to see the slender white-robed girl moving along with her quiet, 
graceful step, while the huge animal paced majestically by her side. 

Since then, however, he had followed the fortunes of his master 
through the series of terrible battles which had proved fatal to France 
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—from the first half-doubtful victory of Saarbruck, when the young 
Prince Imperial—reserved for a darker fate years after in Zululand— 
had been said by his father to have received his “ baptism of fire,” to 
that historic day on the sanguinary field of Sedan, when the defeated 
discrowned Emperor yielded himself a prisoner to the Prussian King. 

Ernest had not passed unscathed through all that awful time. He 
had twice been slightly wounded ; but, with indomitable courage, had 
made light of his injuries and returned as soon as possible to his 
active duties. ‘The tremendous struggle was far from being over, 
though the French Empire had vanished away to swell the list of 
earth’s vain departed glories. Already Paris was being invested for the 
siege she was to undergo. ‘The troops, among whom Ernest Vilalta 
had his place, were following rapidly in his wake towards the doomed 
city ; but they were opposed continually by the scattered remnants of 
the French army, and many a fierce combat took place, which strewed 
the ground with the lifeless forms of brave men sacrificed in vain. 

Such an encounter was expected on the morrow by Ernest’s regiment 
and others associated with it. ‘The Prussian General in command 
knew that the enemy awaiting him a few leagues off had mustered in 
greater force than any they had yet encountered, and it was only the 
darkness of a moonless night which had gained a few hours’ respite for 
the contending foes. 

He had ordered the troops to forage for what provisions they could 
get that they might be ready for the fierce work that would begin with 
the morning light, and most of the officers and men alike were busy 
over the spoils of farms and country houses which they had pillaged 
as they traversed the fertile vales of France. 

Ernest had not as yet joined any of them. He had forgotten the 
hunger which a short time before had seemed unbearable, because the 
balloon post had just brought a welcome batch of letters, sent out 
almost as the last possible despatch from Paris, and there was one for 
him, written on behalf of the whole family by his brother Ferdinand. 
Crouching down by the camp-fire, which his companions had deserted 
to go to the provision tent for their supper, Ernest devoured every 
line of the closely-written sheets by the flame-light beside him, while 
Leo lay across his feet and watched him intently with his loving eyes. 

The correspondence between Ernest and his family had been carried 
on without much difficulty up to the moment when the investment of 
Paris had taken place ; but he knew well that he was reading the last 
communication he could possibly receive from any within those iron- 
girded walls. He had heard that, almost immediately after his 
departure from England, his father had summoned his wife and 
children to rejoin him at his post in Paris, and they had remained 
there together ever since that time. Ferdinand wrote that a general 
flight of all who could afford to escape had taken place so soon as it 
was known that the siege was really going to commence. 

Sefior Vilalta, as the representative of his country, felt bound to 
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remain, whatever hardships he might have to undergo ; but he insisted 
that at least his wife and daughter must be sent away to a place of 
safety, while a terrible discovery which had just been made with regard 
to Ferdinand rendered it absolutely necessary that he too should 
depart as quickly as possible. ‘Conceive my feelings, Ernest,” the 
letter went on to say, “ when I received this morning the imperative 
order to take up arms in defence of Paris, and to go forthwith on the 
ramparts to fight the Prussians under the French General’s command. 
Every young man, of whatever nationality, who is found within these 
walls to-morrow is to be enrolled for the defence of the city. My 
sympathies are much with the unfortunate French, and I would have 
fought for them willingly were it not that I should be brought face to 
face in mortal combat with my own twin brother—you on the Prussian 
side, I among the French. My mother’s horror at the very idea is so 
overwhelming that she has been straining every nerve to get ready to 
leave Paris this very night—in fact, we must go at once if we are to 
go at all; the railways are nearly all blocked, and it will be no easy 
matter to get down to the coast, whether at Calais or Boulogne. We 
go to England; to the Manor House, of course; only my father 
remains in our house, which, being a legation, with the Spanish flag 
hoisted over it, cannot be sacked for food or money.” 

Ernest was still scanning every word of this letter, lost to the present 
in the thought of his mother and his home, when a soldier passing 
near suddenly perceived him and stopped. He drew himself up to 
the prescribed attitude and saluted. 

“ Herr Hauptman,” he said—for Ernest had now attained the rank 
of captain. ‘The young man looked up and saw’that it was a private 
of his own regiment, to whom he had shown some kindness. 
“‘ Excuse the liberty, but I wish just to tell you that if you do not go 
at once to get your share of the food going in the provision tent, you 
will be left to starve for to-night and to-morrow. ‘The officers from 
all the different regiments are devouring everything they can lay 
hands upon. ‘There will be nothing at all left in another half hour.” 

“You are right, my good fellow,” said Ernest, rising at once. “It 
will not do for me to go into action to-morrow as a starving man. 
Thanks for the warning.” And, folding up his letter, he thrust it 
into his breast and made his way at once to the tent where his 
fellow-officers were engaged on the first regular meal they had had 
that day. 
mIt was crammed with hungry men, many of whom were unknown 
to him, as they did not all belong to his own regiment. ‘There was 
not a single empty seat, and every available cup or dish was being 
vigorously used to appropriate portions of the provisions which 
occupied the centre of the table. Ernest, whose keen appetite was 
now making itself felt in full force, stood in the entrance to the tent, 
looking on wistfully at the meal which there seemed no chance of his 
being able to share. A young German officer, however, who was 
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seated near the door, happened to look up and see him thus 
condemned by his tardy arrival to witness the rapid disappearance of 
the food he so much required ; and although he had had no previous 
acquaintance with Ernest Vilalta, he good-humouredly came to his 
assistance, and he beckoned him quickly to his side. Then he made 
room for him on the barrel turned upside down, which formed his 
seat, and arranged that Ernest should share both his plate and his 
cup; so that, being provided with his own pocket-knife, he was able 
in the end to make a very good supper. When it was over he 
warmly thanked his unknown protector for the kindness he had 
done him, and eagerly scanned his handsome, pleasant countenance 
in order that he might recognise him in the future. At that moment 
the drum beat for all to retire to their quarters and get what rest 
they could before the dawn called them into action. 

Into the details of the terrible fight which took place next day we 
shall not enter. Our history has to do solely with the fortunes of the 
Vilalta family, and not with the details of that unforgotten struggle 
between two great military powers which well-nigh convulsed the 
whole of Europe while it lasted. 

Ernest Vilalta’s horse had been shot under him towards the close 
of the contest, but he himself had escaped uninjured. The Prussian 
loss had been slight compared with that of the French, and he was 
standing leaning somewhat mournfully on his sword as he looked 
down on the sad sights spread everywhere around, when suddenly 
he saw a Prussian officer staggering along, making a last supreme 
effort to reach a place of shelter. He stumbled and nearly fell at 
every step, evidently weakened to the utmost degree by loss of 
blood, and just as he reached Ernest, who had started forward to 
assist him, he sank down at his feet in a dead faint. 

Ernest flung down his sword and went on his knees beside the 
prostrate man, lifting his head on his arm. And, as he did so, he 
instantly recognised in the pallid suffering face the countenance of the 
young officer who had befriended him on the previous night at the 
crowded supper-table, and let him share his seat and drink with him 
from the cup which had served them both. 

Here for a moment we must pause to say that this is no fictitious 
incident, but the true and actual experience of the real individual 
whom we have described under the name of Ernest Vilalta. The 
writer heard him relate with what strong emotion he discovered in the 
officer who thus fell at his feet the unknown benefactor whom he had 
met for the first time in the provision tent. 

How thankful he felt to be able to make him now some return for 
his kindness! He called vehemently to a soldier who was passing 
near, bearing water to the wounded, and with some of it laved the 
face and hands of the fainting man, till a low sigh, passing from his 
lips, showed that he still lived. Then, with the help of the soldier, 
Ernest lifted him from the ground, and between them they succeeded 
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in carrying him to the hospital tent, though it stood at a considerable 
distance from the battle-field. They found it already crowded with 
the wounded, who were rapidly being brought in; but Ernest 
succeeded in obtaining a vacant mattress for his friend, where he laid 
him down. After what seemed a long time to his impatience, one of 
the army surgeons attending to the stricken men made his way to 
Ernest’s charge, and proceeded to examine his condition. 

“The wound is not fatal,” he said in answer to Vilalta’s eager 
questions. ‘“Ican bind up the shoulder so that it will soon heal ; 
but he is in temporary peril from loss of blood. His life depends on 
his having nourishment and stimulants every hour. He seems to be 
a friend of yours, Herr Hauptman. Can you take care of him 
through the night? We have not soldier-nurses enough for even half 
the wounded.” 

“TJ will stay with him gladly!” exclaimed Ernest. “I will just go 
and report myself to my superior officer whilst you are bandaging his 
wounds, and I shall be back in five minutes.” 

When he returned, after a short interval, having got ready 
permission from his colonel to act the part of nurse for the present, 
he found that the wounded officer had already revived sufficiently to 
open his eyes and look round with a confused, uncertain gaze. He 
was too weak to speak, however; and Ernest, having received full 
directions from the surgeon, sat down on the ground by his side— 
there being no available seats—and began the process of feeding the 
powerful-looking man as if he were an infant, with such small spoon- 
fuls of soup and stimulants as he was able to take, until the slumber 
of exhaustion at last overtook him. 

The darkness of night soon settled down upon the camp and on 
the sleepers lying under the stars upon the fatal field, to awaken 
no more till the trump of the archangel should call them from their 
long repose. 

Ernest’s patient slept during the greater part of the night, though 
he was slightly feverish from his wound; and when daylight at last 
made its way fully into the tent, he was sufficiently revived to speak to 
his faithful companion. He opened his eyes and looked up at Ernest ; 
then a faint smile passed over his pale lips as he evidently recognised him. 

“ Ah, it is you,” he said—‘“ the hungry captain! I hope you are 
not hurt. I can feel that I am, and I see I am in hospital ; but 
you ” He stopped, plainly not able for many words in his 
weakness. 

“T am simply your nurse,” said Ernest, smiling. “I have not been 
wounded—only my poor bay charger that carried me so well lies 
prone on the field. But you have fared worse than I did, though I 
am thankful to say you are no longer in danger ; the doctor has just 
said you are going on favourably.” 

“T do not feel as if I should ever be fit for anything again,” said 
the officer ruefully ; “it is an effort even to speak.” 
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* Doubtless you will have to be a few weeks in hospital before you 
can return to duty, but I am assured there is no fear of your ultimate 
recovery.” 

“ And you have been with me all night after fighting all day? How 
come you to be my nurse, Herr Hauptman?” said the sick man 
faintly. 

‘“‘ Because some instinct led you to fall in a dead faint at the feet 
of the very person who, above all others, was bound to do what 
he could for you. Last night you let me share your meal when, but 
for your kindness, I should have had to go into action in a very unfit 
condition. I was delighted to have an opportunity of showing my 
gratitude by taking care of you now.” 

“You have indeed most generously repaid a very small service,” 
said the officer languidly ; and then his head sank back, and he closed 
his eyes in exhaustion. 

Ernest Vilalta still remained with him till the colonel came to the 
tent to make arrangements for the removal of the wounded to the 
regular hospital of a town which was only a few leagues off. When 
the list of names was read out, Ernest found that his patient was 
Lieutenant Wilhelm Steinsdorf, of the Hussars; and, to his infinite 
satisfaction, he found himself appointed by the colonel to be the 
officer in command of the ambulance waggons, so that he was to 
accompany the wounded men and remain with them for a few days in 
order to report on their condition at headquarters. 

As a natural consequence of the care and attention Ernest had 
bestowed on his patient, he began to feel a vivid interest in him. He 
went, therefore, with the most cheerful alacrity to get another horse in 
place of the faithful animal he had lost that he might ride at the head 
of the waggons full of wounded men and lead them safely to their 
destination. 

It was late in the evening when they arrived at the town hospital, 
and the sick men were at once put to bed in the wards—only too 
sadly crowded by their numbers. Once this was done, the soldier- 
nurses were allowed to depart, for there were Sisters of Charity and 
other women to attend to the patients, though unhappily not so many 
as were required by the critical cases so suddenly placed under their 
care. Steinsdorf had not apparently suffered by the journey, but he 
was too much exhausted to do more than murmur a faint “ Schlafen 
sie wohl” when Ernest left him for the night and went very thankfully 
to take the rest he so much needed himself. 

Next morning the young Captain Vilalta returned to the hospital at 
an early hour; and as soon as he had gone over the roll-call and 
ascertained how many of the poor soldiers had succumbed to their 
injuries, he went eagerly to Steinsdorf’s bedside, anxious to know how 
he had passed the long hours of the night. He found him somewhat * 
better and stronger, but restless and low-spirited. He complained to 
Ernest that the nurses were much too few for the requirements of the 
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sick, and that he had been a good deal neglected, besides being 
painfully affected by the deaths which had taken place in the ward. 

“ And here I must lie for at least three weeks, the doctor tells me,” 
he said gloomily. ‘“ You will not be able to stay with me, my 
good friend, for you will certainly be recalled to duty in a very 
few days.” 

“No doubt,” replied Ernest; “but you must tell me if there 
is anything I can do in the meantime to help you.” 

“You can help me very much if you will carry out a plan I have 
thought of in the night. I want so much to get my sister Lotta here 
to take care of me and keep me company. I hope it is not selfish to 
wish to bring her into such a place, for she went through a nurse’s 
training of her own free will that she might be of use if ever 
there should be war in the Fatherland. She would long to be with 
me if she knew I was wounded, but I am too weak to write or make 
any arrangements for her coming; you must do it, if it is done 
at all.” 

“ That I will most readily!” exclaimed Ernest. ‘ Where is your 
sister? Can I write to her?” 

“She is at Augsburg, where my father and mother live; it is our 
home.” 

“That is good. ‘Then I can send her a telegram ; the wires have 
not been cut from here.” 

“Why, that might bring her to me this evening!” exclaimed 
Steinsdorf. “Send her a short message—‘ Wilhelm is wounded, 
lying in hospital. Come to him’—and she will be here as quickly as 
the train can bring her.” 

Ernest was delighted to see how his friend hed brightened under the 
prospect of having his only sister with him. He hurried off to the 
telegraph office and succeeded at that early hour in getting his message 
despatched at once. Late that evening he made his way once more 
to Steinsdorf’s bedside, hoping to be able to make him comfortable for 
the night, and there, to his great satisfaction, he found a dainty little 
maiden, wearing a nurse’s uniform, but unmistakably a lady, whom 
Steinsdorf with the greatest pride and satisfaction introduced as 
his sister Lottchen. She had lovely brown eyes, which she raised 
gratefully to Ernest’s own as she thanked him for his kindness to 
her brother, and the young man thought he had never looked upon a 
more charming face. Lotta possessed the delicate tints of a wild rose, 
and, with all her freshness and youthfulness, had an expression that 
told of ‘serious thought and high-minded earnestness. It seemed to 
Ernest, indeed, after he had passed half an hour in her company, that 
she combined the meditative gravity of Alba Wyndham’s disposition 
with the light-hearted vivacity of his young sister Elvira, and he left 
Steinsdorf’s side that night convinced that, despite his wound, he was 
the most fortunate person in the world to possess such a companion. 
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It may be imagined with what feelings of anxiety and distress 
Christine Vilalta left Paris with her son and daughter. She was 
obliged to leave her husband in their house, protected as it was by 
the Spanish flag; but she knew that if the siege were prolonged till 
provisions failed, he would have to share the dire hardships of the 
people. She was standing by his side making some last arrangements 
just before starting, when Elvira came flying into the room with 
tears in her bright eyes. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “the servants tell me that all my poor 
pretty canary birds will be eaten up during the siege! They say 
nothing that has life will escape; yet you say that I am not to take 
them away with me!” 

“We cannot possibly take a dozen singing birds with us, dear 
child,” said Christine. ‘ We shall have difficulty enough in getting 
through to the coast ourselves, and can only travel with such baggage 
as we can carry in our hands.” 

“Console yourself, Elvira,” said her father good-humouredly ; “I 
will try to protect your birds. They would not make much of a 
mouthful any one of them, or even if they were all put together ; and 
I think everything in this house will be safe under my flag.” 

We may here mention a fact which was greatly commented upon 
after the siege was over in Paris, that when the Vilaltas returned to 
their house in that city, they found their little canary birds alive and 
well, singing away as merrily as if the most appalling scenes had not 
been taking place under the window where they hung. They were said 
to have been the only edible creatures that still retained their life in 
the whole place. 

How strange it seemed to them to pass from all the dis- 
tracting tumult of that war-stricken country, to the quiet, peaceful 
home where the placid old man—his battles long since ended—sat 
quite undisturbed by his fireside, tended by the loving care of his 
gentle Alba! It was like being in another world ; and the light- 
hearted Elvira, who as yet had known no greater anxiety than that 
which had been aroused by the possible fate of her canaries, was very 
soon as gay and happy as ever. But she-was the only real element 
of gladness in the house, for her mother and Ferdinand had both in 
different ways heavy causes of disquietude, and there was a deep shade 
of sadness in Alba’s limpid blue eyes, though with her usual self- 
forgetting reserve she said nothing as to her own feelings at any time. 

Christine Vilalta was a brave woman; she had gone through many 
severe trials since her marriage ; she had had a numerous family, and 
her children had been taken from her one by one, till only the three 
remained in whom her strong affections were now centred; yet 
never perhaps had she known such a cruel weight of intolerable 
suspense as that which she strove to bear patiently during the weeks 
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that rolled over her head in the quiet Manor House. For a terrible 
silence had fallen upon her at last as regarded the fate of her soldier 
son. Ernest had from the beginning of the war been most assiduous 
in writing to his mother by every possible opportunity which presented 
itself, and for some time after she took refuge at the Manor House 
his letters still reached her at rare intervals. At length they ceased 
altogether, and now for many weeks she had been a prey to the most 
cruel uncertainty. Not a syllable which could give her tidings of him 
had reached her in any shape or way. 

The winter commenced very early in that terrible year, and such 
rumours of the work of the Prussian army as did come to her ears 
told of snow lying thick and deep on the battle-fields, of sentinels 
frozen to death at their posts, of deadly combats fought amidst 
blinding storms, of havoc and destruction going on even among the 
Prussian forces, though they were still entirely victorious. Many and 
many a time during this agonising period Christine gave up her Ernest 
as lost to her for ever in this world, and her fine face grew haggard 
and wan with an unappeasable yearning and regret which was never 
stilled in her aching breast fora moment. One only gleam of comfort 
she had in the fact that Ferdinand refused absolutely to believe that 
any fatal catastrophe had befallen his brother. He declared that he 
had an instinctive conviction Ernest was yet alive, which was to 
himself as undeniable a proof of his safety as if he had seen him with 
his own eyes. And Christine knew that a mysterious sympathy does 
often exist between twins which renders them in some indefinable way 
cognisant of any calamity which befalls each other. 

Ferdinand had none the less his full measure of suffering during the 
long weeks of suspense which so sorely tried his mother. He hada 
weight at his heart that was almost intolerable to his strong passionate 
nature, because he could take no action to remove it, and had only 
to bear it in resolute silence. He was living in closest intercourse 
with Alba Wyndham. Every hour that he passed in her presence 
seemed to show him more and more clearly the rare beauty of her 
character, the almost angelic sweetness of her disposition; the deep 
love he had borne her from the first grew in its intensity within him 
till it seemed to absorb his whole being; yet he dared not make 
the faintest attempt to win her. The dread that Ernest loved Alba 
Wyndham no less fondly than he did himself had only deepened 
with the strengthening of his own attachment ; and it seemed to him a 
treachery of which his noble nature was quite incapable, that he should 
basely snatch at this unequalled prize. while his brother, far away amid 
his stern duties on the battle-field, was precluded from any possibility 
of even trying to gain it. Meantime it was a great addition to his 
trial that he found himself quite unable to conjecture what Alba’s 
feelings really were. She was singularly reserved respecting everything 
that concerned herself, simply because her thoughts and sympathies 
were all for others ; and in her pure unselfishness she seemed to care 
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nothing for her own happiness if only she could minister to that of the 
friends around her. 

So the days in the gathering winter gloom passed slowly over the 
quiet English home. 

One afternoon General Wyndham was seated as usual in his great 
chair near the fire, with Alba in her favourite position on a stool at 
his feet. Christine, at a table, was writing to her husband on a tiny 
scrap of paper such as could be placed under a carrier pigeon’s wing ; 
and Ferdinand, apparently engaged with a book in his hand, was 
doing his best to catch a glimpse of the “‘ forget-me-not blue eyes” on 
which Ernest had been wont to gaze so admiringly. 

Suddenly the old man raised himself out of his chair and stood 
upright on his feet. He grasped his gold-headed walking-stick, without 
which he was now too feeble to move, in one hand, while he placed the 
other on Alba’s shoulder as she rose to assist him. ‘ Come with me, 
dear child,” he said, and she went at once, supporting him gently and 
thinking that he might wish to lie down, as he often did during the day. 

To her surprise, however, instead of going into his own room he 
made his way to the hall, where the antlers of the deer he had shot in 
his youth were still fixed to the wall. He looked round with a wistful 
gaze, then passed on to the library and dining-room, and finally into 
every part of the house which had ever been occupied by himself or 
the young wife he had lost nearly half a century before. She had 
died when Christine, their only child, was born, and he had spent 
many years after in active service ; but she seemed to be present with 
him that day, as he went into her long disused boudoir and touched 
with tender hand the little ornaments that had belonged to her. 

The Manor House had been the home of his forefathers, and he 
had himself been born there.. Alba saw him fix a strange earnest 
gaze on all the familiar objects as he led her on from room to room, 
preserving, however, a complete silence. When he seemed to con- 
sider that his survey was concluded, he went quietly back to his place 
by the fireside and sat down as before without a word. The incident 
filled Alba with an undefinable sense of uneasiness. 

The General had for some time previously been very wakeful and 
restless at night ; his memory had failed him a good deal, and 
although it was not very noticeable through the day, it led him during 
the long dark hours to go back in imagination to the events of his 
childhood and youth, till it seemed to him that many of his early 
friends, whose feet were treading no more on any mortal shore, were 
sitting by his side and companying with him as of old. Since he had 
had these harmless delusions Alba had remained with him at night, 
taking what rest she could on a low couch near him, while his servant 
occupied the dressing-room beyond. On the evening after his strange 
progress through the house she did not attempt to lie down, but sat 
quietly by his bedside, even after he had fallen into what seemed to 
be a very tranquil slumber. 
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Suddenly, about midnight, he started awake and sat upright in his 
bed, with his eyes wide open, gazing fixedly in front of him. A light 
was burning near, which shone full on his face ; and Alba was amazed 
to see with what a strange look of vigour and youthfulness it seemed 
to be imprinted. He stretched out his right hand with a dignified 
gesture, and then in a loud, clear voice gave the word of command to 
his regiment, whom it was evident he believed were standing in their 
ranks before him. Quick and sharp his different orders rang out for 
the performance of various military manceuvres. He seemed to scan 
the manner in which they were carried on, glancing keenly from side 
to side, and for some minutes this pathetic drama of the aged man’s 
imaginary revival of the scenes and duties of his youth went on with 
extraordinary vividness and power. 

Alba watched him, breathless with surprise and alarm; but at last 
she saw a look of bewilderment pass over his animated face ; he 
shaded his eyes for a moment with his hand, and then said : 

“It grows dark—quite dark ; we cannot continue the parade. If 
I had known that night was to fall so soon I would not have called 
the men out ; they must retire to their quarters.” He gave the order 
to that effect, but with a less steady voice; then after a moment he 
added: “ Have the men all dispersed ?—are they safely housed ?—is 
the ground clear ?” 

“ Yes,” said Alba, anxious to allay his excitement by falling in with 
his fancy for the moment. ‘“ All are gone—they are safe in their 
barracks.” 

“Then my work is done,” the good General said in feeble faltering 
tones. “TI will go home.” , 

He sank back gently on his pillows. His eyes, so bright and keen 
a few moments before, closed as in quiet sleep ; his fine features settled 
into an expression of perfect peace. He lay there motionless, his 
long white hair falling back from his serene face, an image of majestic 
repose ; and the watcher by his side knew that it was even as he had 
said. The noble old soldier had gone home. 

That same night, about the midnight hour, Ernest Vilalta lay 
stretched on the snow that covered an extensive plain, where 
a sanguinary battle had been fought that day. The snow had 
partly come down during the fight, but there had been more 
after the victorious Prussian troops had retired, leaving hundreds 
of the fallen, both friends and foes, upon the field, where nothing 
could, be done for those who might be yet alive during the hours of 
darkness. 

Ernest lay somewhat apart from the others. He had been struck 
down bya shot which had completely shattered his right ankle and 
foot, while he already bore less serious wounds on his head and arm. 
Another bullet had found its way to him after he was down, but that 
had been rendered harmless by a singular circumstance, for it was 
found afterwards embedded in the small black Testament which Alba 
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Wyndham had given him, and which he carried next his heart under 
his uniform. 

He had lain there some hours already, and the snow which had 
fallen since had been of service to him in checking the hemorrhage 
from his terribly injured foot, while the intense cold had to some 
extent benumbed his sense of pain. But Ernest’s forces, mental and 
bodily, were at a very low ebb. Weak and exhausted as he was, his 
power of thought was untouched, and almost in spite of himself he 
could not help revolving in his mind again and again his chances for 
the future. Youth does not easily believe that death can be very 
near, and he thought it quite possible that he might live till morning 
if the exposure to the bitter frost did not prove too much even for his 
strong vitality ; then, when the burying party were sent to scour the 
field and dispose one way or another of the stricken soldiers, if they 
found him still breathing they might try to bear him away to a 
hospital, only perhaps to see him expire under the pain and fatigue of 
the transit. A groan broke from his lips, for he knew that if he did 
survive it must be as a maimed cripple. What remained of his foot 
would have to be amputated—he must leave the army. Never in the 
whole course of his life had Ernest Vilalta known such depths of 
depression as those which weighed him down in that dark hour. 

And then it was that a most strange consolation seemed to be 
vouchsafed to him. He could never afterwards tell whether it was a 
dream or a vision that came to him on his couch of snow, but this 
was what befell him. 

Suddenly he saw his aged grandfather standing by his side, with his 
well-known features perfectly clear and distinct in the light of a faint 
halo, which seemed to surround his form. He looked down at Ernest 
with the kind, loving eyes the young man knew so well, and said in 
the firm accents of the voice that had rung in his ears many and 
many a time since his childish days: “ Fear not, my son, be a good 
soldier of Christ, and all will be well.” Still for a moment he stood 
there, while Ernest, unable to speak—he knew not why—gazed at him 
until, waving his hand as if in farewell, he repeated in tones that had 
a far-off sound, “ Be a good soldier of Christ,” and instantly the place 
where he had stood was vacant ; there was no one there. 

The spell was broken. Ernest found voice to call out feebly, 
“Grandfather, my dear Grandfather!” but there was no answer. 
He looked out eagerly over the desolate plain, but nowhere could he 
see that venerable beloved form. Too weak to move, he fell back and 
lay still. But he was no longer as he had been before; a glow of 
hope seemed to have suddenly cheered his spirit ; his faith and trust 
revived, he felt content to leave himself in the hands of the Captain 
of his salvation ; and thereafter he remembered nothing more, for he 
fell into a sort of slumbrous stupor, which steeped his senses in 
complete oblivion. 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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E have seen that the de- 
cline of Egypt was very 
gradual. ‘Through long centuries, 
though her dynasties might change, 
she retained all her distinguishing 
features, all her peculiar indi- 
viduality. One dynasty followed 
another, but the ambition of each 
was to reign, not to bring in a 
new order of things. If there 
were reforms, they were only pro- 
gressive, carried out on long-exist- 
ing lines. The different systems 
of writing that arose were merely 
the result of experience based on 
past learning—improvements fol- 
lowing upon old laws and cus- 
; pe toms, long existing traditions. 
wm ee The religion of the Egyptians 
j  & also remained fundamentally the 


+ | Bic same from age to age. Their be- 


E* Ti en ms, lief never varied ; rites and cere- 
co age monies and sacrifices did not 
ae ff change. Divisions and conten- 
tions were unknown. If in one 
city Apis was worshipped, and in 
another Isis, no rivalry or angry 
House IN RoseETTa. feeling, no controversy arose in 
consequence. Occasionally, as 
the centuries rolled on, they added new gods to their list of deities ; 
but they were only extensions, emanations, as it were, from the great 
Source of all, assistant deities to those they had already set up and 
worshipped. No violent transitions shocked their prejudices. They 
were a serious people, those early Egyptians, not frivolous, uncertain, 
or change-loving. 
So with her art and architecture. In this, as in everything else, 
they were conservative. The outlines of their sculpture, the set 
pose of their figures, the form and fashion of their temples, these 
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never altered. Where their first inspiration came from can never be 
known. It may have existed for ages before our earliest records ; for 
if a race flourished for centuries before Menes, it would seem impossible 
to place a limit to the time when the human race did not exist. 

Their creations were built upon grand and majestic lines. Breadth, 
height, colossal proportions, these only appealed to them, and to 
represent these was their ambition. Of smallness and narrowness, 
of triviality of detail and meanness of outline, they knew nothing. 
Wide as their desert plains, free as their own free winds, deep, silent 
and endless as the flow of their great river, such was the Egyptian 
temperament. They were simply a reflection of their own vast 
territory, many portions of which, in the earlier times, were inaccessible 
to man. And in all times and with all nations it will be found that 
the aspect of a country has had great influence upon the character 
of the people; proving that, consciously or unconsciously, Nature 
is one of the great moving powers, one of the great educators of the 
world. If we visit Egypt and gaze upon the Pyramids, the wonderful 
ruins that are scattered up and down the banks of the Nile; the 
gigantic monoliths that in countless numbers were placed stone upon 
stone, with a skill of which all trace is lost, and even imagination 
cannot realise, we shall stand in silent and amazed contemplation 
before these multiplied evidences of an almost superhuman strength 
and intellect. ‘The very Sphinx which seems to be looking out upon 
the great desert upon the one hand, the distant and invisible sea upon 
the other, seems the absolute emblem of repose, as though resting in 
‘its sense of utmost power, suggestive of the very spirit and essence 
of guardianship and protection. ‘The minds that conceived it must 
have been equally great and stupendous. 

And so Egypt went on, to our knowledge, for more than four 
thousand years, fluctuating in prosperity, as all nations must ever fluc- 
tuate, but remaining firm and true to her traditions—a religious people 
whose lives were guided and controlled by a strong faith, and who 
evidently had great and earnest conceptions of love and charity and 
duty towards their neighbour. Their records and remains prove this 
beyond all doubt and dispute. 

But nothing lasts for ever. Even great countries have their setting 
as certainly as their rising. For nations as well as for men and 
women there is an old age and decadence. It came for Egypt. 
Other nations sprang up and looked upon her with envious eyes. In 
those days the desire for conquest had no limits, and people went to 
war for no other reason. 

Egypt had been going through gradual changes when the Persians 
came down upon her five centuries before the Christian era, and 
established their rule in the once favoured Lotus-Land. 

She was still to prosper for a time; but it was not as the Egypt 
of old, free and untrammelled, drawing her prosperity from the riches 
of all nations. She had now to submit to the yoke of bondage, 
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and it pressed heavily upon her. Alexander was hailed as a deliverer, 
and under the early Ptolemies we have seen that she was happy and 
prosperous; nevertheless she was making steady, though almost 
unseen, progress towards her decline. 
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Under the Romans she fell away in art, in literature, in indivi- 
duality, in all those features which contribute to the making and 
keeping of a great nation. Constantine, by upholding Christianity, 
and Theodosius by making it law, seem to strike the last blow at 
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Pagan Egypt. ll her traditions died with her. Even her literature 
was destroyed, though by indirect agencies ; the secret of her writing 
was lost, as it seemed, for ever; her hieroglyphics became mere 
outlines without sense or meaning ; her gods were thrown down; her 
symbols were scattered. Nothing remained to prove what had been 
excepting a land of ruined monuments, and a people that had be- 
come a mixture of races, in which the old pure Egyptian element 
could scarcely be traced. Under the Byzantine domination the Court 
was held at Constantinople, and little good was accomplished, and no 
upward progress was possible. The fatalism of the indolent Turks 
almost seemed to fall upon the Egyptians, and they made little effort 
to save and to elevate that’ which was destined for the stranger. 
Religious controversies arose, disputings of doctrines, unsettling the 
faith of many. ‘The love of change is inherent in human nature, 
which, in its inconstancy, too often argues that a change for the 
worse is better than no change at all. 

The Christian doctrines which passed into law under Theodosius 
were questioned, doubted, distorted, and finally changed in their most 
essential elements. 

Two parties arose, and many sects; the: Theodosian Christians 
were in the minority, and became a distinct and separate people, 
who were called Copts; but even into their belief a few heresies 
sprang up. The new administration under Justinian was signalised by 
this movement, as well as by the persecutions of the Christians in 
Alexandria. Under Theodosius they had triumphed; paganism had 
been destroyed; Theophilus, the Patriarch of Alexandria, had 
helped with his own hands to hurl the heathen temples and monu- 
ments to the ground. In a less righteous cause his zeal would 
have amounted to fanaticism or something worse. The statue of 
Serapis, which had been brought from Sinope by Augustus, and was 
treated by all Egypt with the reverence due to a deity, was destroyed 
and burnt in the falling ruins of the Serapeum amidst the triumphant 
shouts of the Christians. 

But Alexandria was doomed ; her prosperity decreased, her riches 
fell away. Theophilus died, and a new, unorthodox patriarch, Cyril, 
succeeded him. His fanaticism was equal to that of Theophilus, and 
less well directed. His hatred of the Jews amounted to persecution, 
and he expelled them from the city. The curse that had fallen upon 
them was already at work ; they should be a scattered nation, without 
country or abiding city of their own, until in the far-off ages the time 
of their restoration should come, and the “chosen people” should 
once more become reconciled to their Creator. 

Lawlessness arose in Alexandria, and in many other parts of Egypt. 
People were put to death for no other reason than that they were true 
to their faith, and that an infuriated mob held rule. One of the 
saddest and most notorious victims was Hypatia, the daughter of 
Theon, the mathematician, a woman whose beauty was unrivalled, and 
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whose intellect was only inferior to that of her father. Her murder 
in the year 415 for a moment seemed to strike consternation into the 
hearts of the leaders, but it remained unavenged, and the reign of 
lawlessness was not stayed. 

It was just a thousand years after this that Alexandria sank into 
absolute decay, and became asa dead city. The discovery of America, 
and of the Cape route to India, completed the downfall. The Mame- 
lukes, by their infamous reign, only added to the wreck and ruin 
of all. The inhabitants, once numbering half a million, fell to below 
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five thousand. The City of Palaces had disappeared as completely as 
the baseless fabric of a vision. The surrounding country, once fertile 
and flourishing, became a desert waste. ‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!” might have been said of Alexandria, as David exclaimed 
it at the death of Jonathan and Saul. 

The Byzantine rule began in Egypt about the year 400 of the 
Christian era, and in the year 638 it was succeeded by the Arabian 
conquest and the establishment of Mohammedanism. 

From what we have said it is evident that Egypt was ripe for a new 
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order of things, even a new religion. Everything in connection with 
Ancient Egypt had departed and disappeared. Her greatness and 
grandeur, her religion, her learning, her hieroglyphics, her mysticism, 
all her old landmarks, the early type of the people, with their gigantic 
energy, their breadth and depth of intellect, their earnestness of 
purpose, and their power of accomplishing almost the impossible : 
all was at an end. The days when 100,000 men could be employed 
in a thirty years’ labour without let or hindrance or doubt of success 
had passed away for ever. It may even be said that when the Arabs 
conquered Egypt the people were glad of the change, and received it 
with enthusiasm. 

In truth, anything was better than the Byzantine dominion. The 
Arabs, therefore, found Egypt an easy conquest and a willing prey. 
They were ready to submit to’ the new yoke. All the changes that the 
Arabs were desirous of introducing found favour in their eyes. 

The Arabians were not slow in availing themselves of this willing- 
ness on the part of the Egyptians. The very first thing they did 
was to introduce Mohammedanism into the country, and hence- 
forth it became her established religion. What Egypt would have 
been had she remained purely Christian, true to the faith legal- 
ised by Theodosius, will never be known. .As men individually 
by their lives too often lose blessings and privileges that would 
otherwise have been theirs, so is it in the history of nations. It 
is possible that Egypt by her own acts diverted into other channels a 
rich stream of favour and prosperity by which her lasting happiness and 
glory would have been assured. Be this as it may, the Arabs came 
and saw and conquered ; set up a new religion and a new dominion ; 
their influence was felt throughout the land, and to-day its traces 
remain to charm the traveller when almost everything else in connection 
with Egypt has passed away. 

Old Cairo became their new city and capital. With Alexandria 
they would have nothing to do; it was too full of dissensions ; its 
people were too disaffected and unruly, too indolent and abandoned. 
Cairo was also better suited for their purpose ; its situation was more 
central ; they could more easily communicate with the interior of the 
country. It was here that Cambyses in the year 525 B.c.—an interval 
of more than a thousand years—had founded New Babylon, and the 
Romans had made it the headquarters of one of the three legions 
they kept in Egypt during their occupancy of the land. For they 
treated Egypt as a dependence, never holding any court there or 
bestowing upon it the slightest honour. 

Old Cairo became the seat of government of the Arabs, and from 
this fact it remains one of the most interesting cities of the world, one 
of the most typical from an Oriental point of view. Most especially 
they introduced a new order of architecture, not so much in their 
houses asin their temples. Before the time of Mohammed they do 
not seem to have possessed a very distinctive architecture of their 
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WINDOW IN THE MAUSOLEUM OF KALA‘OON. 


own ; but religion has always influenced art, and it remained for the 
doctrines of the false prophet to establish a new school of archi- 
tecture upon a distinct and decided basis. They began by con- 
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verting the Byzantine churches that they found in Cairo into mosques : 
and to this day many of these mosques are a mixture of the Byzan- 
tine and Arabian elements. At first they did not even possess their 
own architects, but all their work was done by the architects of 
Greece. 

Their own school, when it arose, was strongly influenced by the 
Byzantine and the Persian. From the latter they received their love 
of gorgeousness and grandeur, of pomp and magnificence, for which, 
no less than the Persians whom they as quickly followed, they 
became distinguished. But gorgeousness and ceremonial, everything 
that appeals to the imagination and the senses, must for ever be 
associated with the East, that true “land of the sun.” 

The earliest mosques were built with materials brought from ancient 
ruins of the Nile, and here the Arabs did indeed bad service to 
the Lotus-Land. The day will come when their ruins, also, will be 
treated in like manner. Many of the columns in these mosques had 
previously belonged to Greek or Roman monuments. The Egyptian 
columns, many of which were immense monoliths, they discarded as 
too heavy and plain for their lighter buildings. Their decorations 
consisted of inscriptions and arabesques and geometrical patterns 
ingeniously combined with leaves and flowers, rich and striking 
in effect. Their colours were of the richest and most beautiful 
description ; it is impossible to rival the best examples that have 
come down to us. They also largely employed the mosaics and 
enamelled glass which entered so much into the Byzantine decoration. 
The idea of their pointed arches and domes they took from the region 
of the Euphrates; but the domes of Arabian architecture were 
more beautiful and graceful than any other. These were reserved 
rather for their tombs than their temples, and it is this which gives 
to the Tombs of the Caliphs at Cairo so refined and distinctive a 
character. All the mosques in Cairo, with the exception of two, have 
flat roofs. Many of the ancient mosques had their tombs beside 
them, such as the small and beautiful mosque of Kait-Bey and the 
mosques of Hassan and Barkouk. 

In taking possession of Egypt, the Arabs found nothing that 
appealed to their own temperament. ‘Two people more opposed to 
each other could not exist. And although the Egyptians had passed 
through changes and vicissitudes, and the tongues of many nations 
had echoed in her thoroughfares, it was only when the Arabs 
established their rule that the face of the country became changed 
beyond recognition. 

Depth and mystery, mysticism and symbolism, these had been the 
keynotes of the Egyptian religion. Her temples were held sacred 
from the people ; none but the priests were allowed to enter ; gloom, 
sometimes absolute darkness, characterised them. Their walls were 
covered with hieroglyphics, with representations of animals and the 
human figure. 
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All this was opposed to the followers of the new religion {of 
Mohammed. ‘Their temples held nothing mysterious or hidden ; 
the greater part of the building was open to the sky; the doors 
were ever open to any of the faithful who chose to enter. 
The tracing of the human form was especially forbidden in the 
Koran. ‘This is a reason for. their falling back upon arabesques in 
their decorations. Apparently they are only a beautiful but confused 
jumble of geometrical lines; and frequently they are nothing more ; 
but these outlines are varied by long texts from the Koran, equally 
meaningless to the ordinary gazer, but intelligible to the initi- 
ated. Nothing can be richer in effect than this decoration, upon 
which they lavished not only brilliant colours, but unsparingly used 
the costliest materials, such as turquoise, porphyry, alabaster and 
jasper, with much gilding, intermixed with every species of beautiful 
marble, whilst the sheen and changing hues of the mother-of-pearl 
rivalled their wonderful enamels. 

At times their patterns and ornamentations were inlaid in the 
form of mosaic, at others they were sunk into the walls ;. again 
they stood out in relief, fretworks of plaster, the last . being the 
most beautiful and effective. It is singular that the Egyptians and 
the Arabians should both have employed writing and signs for 
decorating their walls. ‘The one could not have been an imitation of 
the other, for when the Arabs conquered Egypt hieroglyphics had 
long been a lost art, and the Arabs looked upon these characters as 
mere mystic or cabalistic signs employed by a pagan people. 

A very distinctive and beautiful feature of the mosques are the 
minarets, those light and elegant shafts or towers which the Muezzins 
ascend five times a day to bid the faithful to prayer. We have 
already said that to hear the voice ringing out over the city through 
the clear sparkling air, is a sound never to be forgotten, thrilling one 
with emotion, and certainly contributing to religious feeling. 

Undoubtedly it helps to inspire them with fervour. To see them 
at their devotions you might think their last hour had come, and 
that, like Hezekiah, they were praying for an extension of life. How 
far all ‘this. degenerates into a mere matter of form and habit ; how 
far it comes from the heart ; how far it influences the daily life for 
good, we do not know; and it is not for us to judge. Probably 
there are good and bad, holy and unholy, sincere and insincere, as 
in all other religions. But that there should be five stated hours for 
prayer during the day, in which the faithful do and must join, must 
be a wonderful help to the daily life of those who are striving to walk 
faithfully in the narrow path of duty. 

In nothing is the difference between Egyptian and Arabian art 
more apparent than in their temples. The one loved lightness and 
change, the earlier people solidity and repetition. The Egyptians 
were eminently conservative, the Arabs proverbially fickle. The 
Egyptians were stationary, calm, peace-loving; the Arabs were ‘a 
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wandering people, unsettled, dwelling in tents and habitations easily 
moved, scouring deserts, flying hither and thither on the wings of the 
wind, passionate, resentful, all fire and energy, impatient of control. 

This difference of temperament gives the keynote to all the changes 
they effected in Egypt after their invasion. 

But their own nature, the condition of their lives, was also changing. 
The doctrines of Mohammed were destined in a great measure to 
revolutionise the lives of the Arabians, and to infuse into them a 
certain amount of steadiness and consolidation of character and 
purpose, for the want of which they had long been degenerating. 
He obtained such hold upon them by his new religion that hence- 
forth they were to become as bondsmen. 

That they gained by the change cannot be disputed. It prepared 
them for greater things, and when they took Egypt they were ready 
to make the most of their advantages. 

In no place did they reach a higher level. They appeared to rise 
to the occasion. Nowhere did they become more. firmly established ; 
nowhere did their art attain so great a degree of perfection ; nowhere 
have they left behind them more admirable traces. 

Would that we could say lasting traces, but in point. of art this is 
evidently not to be. Nothing can be more beautiful than those wonder- 
ful buildings, those tombs and mosques, of the eleventh century. To 
reproduce them would be impossible ; and they throw a refinement, 
a charm and distinction over Cairo that cannot be imagined, but 
must be seen to be realized. If the intellect is impressed by such 
stupendous buildings as the Pyramids, imagination, one’s sense of the 
beautiful and the refined, is no less captivated by these wonderful 
tombs and temples of the Caliphs. But they are not destined to last 
for ever. Already they are passing to ruin and decay. The Musul- 
man is a fatalist ; he argues that what is to be, will be; and nothing 
is being done to save these matchless buildings from perishing. 
Their situation also makes them additionally striking, for the tombs 
were nearly always placed on high ground to keep them from the 
influence of the river. 

Their mosques are of three types, belonging to three periods of 
time, differing essentially from each other. The earliest are the 
simplest. The best example of these is the Mosque of Amrou, 
in Old Cairo. After conquering Egypt, Amrou built the mosque in, 
commemoration of his victory, upon the lines of the Mosque at: 
Mekka. These earlier mosques are of the plainest architecture, and) 
receive their dignity from their destiny and simplicity. 

The second period of mosques came under the Mameluke Sultans. 
Architecture had made great strides by this time, and their buildings 
were much more complicated. The earlier mosques were light and 
fragile, as if built only for time—a peculiarity which gave them a cer- 
tain grace of their own. The mosques of the second period were more 
seriously and solidly constructed, as if posterity had been thought of 
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as well as the present hour. They were meant to last; and in effect 
they still exist ; but, as we have said, if some antiquarian or conserva- 
tive society—such, for instance, as the Society for the Preservation of 
Historical Monuments, in France—does not speedily take the matter 
in hand and rescue these buildings from ruin, their years are num- 
bered. Like all restored monuments, they would lose much of their 
charm and beauty ; but who would not sooner have the ancient temples 
of Egypt, to some extent, as they once were, rather than the interesting 
but melancholy remains that now make of the banks of the Nile a 
sepulchre of the dead ? 

And of the buildings of the Mamelukes, there would not remain the 
same vestiges. ‘They constructed upon different lines and knew nothing 
of the greatness and solidity of the ancient Egyptians. ‘The immense 
monoliths of the past, the enormous blocks of stone employed in ° 
their buildings—these we have said did not appeal to the Arab 
sense of richness and grandeur. We have seen that they would not 
even utilise any of the Egyptian columns and monoliths in building 
their temples, though they lay around them in vast numbers, but 
preferred the lighter architecture of Rome and Greece. Had it not 
been so, many of the ruined cities of the Nile which are now the 
delight of antiquarians, and where the modern tourist loves to pic- 
nic, would have disappeared under the sovereignty of the Mamelukes. 

We remember one day, par parenthese, going up to Sakkara in a 
Nile dahabiyeh crowded with many Americans and a few English. 
Arrived at Mariette’s house near the Step Pyramid: confronting 
the most ancient building in the world, breathing the very -air 
of antiquity, silent with emotion before this mysterious monument 
of the past: the whole company of tourists, almost without exception, 
dismounted their donkeys, and began, with loud voices and eager 
gestures, devouring oranges as if their very existence depended upon 
the number to be consumed in a given time. The Step Pyramid— 
the Tomb of Apis? This was not what they had come for; they 
were “doing Egypt,” and wished to make the time pass as pleasantly 
as it would. We are not exaggerating the scene that took place, 
or the motives of the travellers. It was the first time we found 
ourselves in the company of a crowd, and it was the last— 
romance, feeling, impression, all had to be sacrificed. ‘The crowded 
state of Cairo had compelled one to visit Sakkara in this manner, or 
not at all. 

We shall return to this memorable day in due time and place. 

The mosques of the second period were colossal in point of size ; 
vast, rectangular buildings, adorned with cupolas and: minarets, and 
richly decorated within. This richness has, for the most part faded, 
but may occasionally be faintly traced, especially in the magnificent 
pavements of marble mosaic. 

In many of these mosques we find representations of the folding 
or pointed arch, very much as we see it in our Gothic monuments. 
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When this form was first employed is unknown, but there are already 
traces of it in the corridors of the Great Pyramid, built, as the reader 
is aware, four thousand years before the Christian era. 

It exists in many other buildings of antiquity, and in some of the 
Byzantine churches at Constantinople. The pointed arch may be 
seen in the early Mosque of Amrou in Old Cairo. There appears 
to have been no period of time when it was not used in architecture. 
It must have entered naturally into design, the result perhaps of 
necessity, for it is more easily constructed than the semicircle. 

The Arabian or Moorish horse-shoe arch is also much found, and, 
perhaps more than anything else, gives a special and distinctive 
type to Moorish architecture, for its effect is essentially Oriental. 
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These horse-shoe portals, windows and arcades at once transport you 
into another world. If you close your eyes, there at once rises up 
before you a vision of exquisite Moorish buildings: such, for example, 
as the wonderful Alhambra, which is nothing less than an architectural 
poem, with its matchless courts and rooms, its long vistas of columns 
and arcades lacing and interlacing each other ; its exquisite windows 
which frame in the lovely views of the vast plains of the Nevada. 

And these mosques and buildings of Old Cairo will not fail to 
occur equally to the imagination. 

Nothing can be more striking. The mind is amazed at their vastness. 
In their silence and repose they seem to bear witness to a past world, 
a dead-and-gone people who loved beauty of outline and grace of form, 
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richness of colouring and decoration, pomp and magnificence, every- 
thing, in short, that appealed to the senses. In contradistinction 
to those ancient Egyptians who loved mystery and mysticism, all 
that appealed to the soul and the intellect, the unseen, the immortal ; 
who recognised the doctrines of punishment and reward with an 
impartial sense of justice never exceeded in the most advanced days 
of Christianity; who, by their symbolism, their architecture, the 
whole bent and influence of their existence, seemed to account this life 
as nothing worth in comparison with the next ; as if, thousands of years 
before the words were spoken, they had foreshadowed, had known 
by spiritual intuition, that the great apostle and martyr would 
one day exclaim: “I esteem all things well lost if I can only win 
Christ.” 

We may well ask: If this people, pagan, primitive, making their 
own gods, without revelation, without the knowledge that the Divine 
Creator, instead of being an all-powerful Deity whose wrath and anger 
had to be appeased, was an Almighty Father whose name was Love, 
and whose attributes were Long-suffering and Mercy: if they had 
known this, we may well ask ourselves, to what stupendous efforts, to 
what glorious results their religious fervour and enthusiasm might not 
have led them. 

The Arabs, of an essentially different nature, have left very different 
traces behind them. The Egyptians were stable, but the wandering 
life of the Arabs led to a love of change. Their impressions were 
quickly roused, and quickly over. ‘Their feelings were acute rather 
than lasting; the surface of their passions was easily disturbed, but 
the disturbance was not profound. Nevertheless they were powerful, 
full of individuality, with manners and customs, with ideas and con- 
ceptions of art, that were peculiarly their own. We specially notice 
this in their architecture. Not an outline, not an idea, would they 
borrow from the Egyptians. 

And so, in going to Egypt we are visiting two distinct worlds, and 
it would be almost difficult to say which is the more interesting. 

And yet, although the Arabs had quickly settled down in Egypt and 
made themselves masters of the country, they were not to hold un- 
disputed sway there. In taking Egypt they had not imposed a sinecure 
upon themselves; they could not fold their hands and recline on 
a bed of roses, and take as assured the possession that had cost 
them so much. To begin with, the siege of Alexandria had been 
long and severe and had cost the followers of the false prophet many 
lives. Heraclius had fled from the town, but it was still in some 
degree wealthy and thriving, and the inhabitants were very unwilling 
to fall into the hands of a strange and untried people. Alexandria 
died gloriously, fighting to the last for independence. In the 
invaders the Copts recognised people of another religion, which to 
them meant persecution, perhaps death. The Jews, discontented, 
murmuring and seditious though they were, felt that to fall into these 
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strange hands was to risk life and liberty, and—what was almost 
more dear to them than either—wealth. 

So the siege lasted for fourteen long months, and the town was at 
last taken by assault. It is said that 300,000 men commanded by 
Amrou fell upon the ramparts ; blood ran as a river of water; and 
the Arab soldiers, dauntless, not to be repulsed, rushed in upon the 
starving populace, the deserted palaces, with fanatical cries of “To 
death! To Paradise!” which seemed to repeat themselves with a 
thousand echoes and rise upwards to the very heavens. On the 22nd 
of December, 640, Alexandria fell. 

Amrou was the lieutenant of the Caliph Omar, whose conquest was 
thus established and whose reign began. He acted with discretion, 
treated the conquered people with leniency, forbade plunder and 
pillage, and so ingratiated himself with the Egyptians that an immense 
number voluntarily ranked themselves under his banner, and became 
disciples of Islam. In his reforms he followed in the footsteps of those 
who had gone before ; the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, the Greeks and 
Romans ; and endeavoured to profit by their experience and example. 
He constructed a canal between the Nile and the Red Sea, paid 
special attention to irrigation, maintained the dykes in perfect order, 
devoting a third part of the revenues of the kingdom to these special 
matters. 

And when we consider the geographical position of Egypt, we see 
how this feature had to take a first place in the affairs of the land. 

Egypt itself is an enormous country, equal in size to two-thirds of 
the extent of Russia in Europe; but a large portion of this territory 
is desert, incapable of cultivation, uninhabited. The true fruit-bearing 
portion of Egypt is of very limited area. It lies entirely in the region 
of the Nile, and in its whole extent is not as large as Belgium. 

It is the narrowest country in the world, for only where the waters 
of the Nile reach the plains in their overflow can seed be sown and 
harvests gathered. This fruit-bearing soil begins at Khartoum, at the 
confluence of the Blue and the White Nile, which takes its winding 
course through Nubia down to the First Cataract, a distance of a little 
under a thousand miles. Owing to defective irrigation, only a portion 
can be cultivated. 

This was Upper Egypt. 

To the irrigation of Lower Egypt more care was given; dykes 
were cut, canals constructed, the marshy land was drained and 
redeemed ; wealth and prosperity, the happiness and contentment of 
the people, greatly increased. To all these essential matters Omar 
gave special attention, and Egypt flourished. But Omar’s life was 
cut short. He had reigied only two years when he perished by the 
hand of an assassin, who thus avenged what he had considered a 
personal insult. 

Omar was succeeded by Othman, who had been an intimate friend 
of Mohammed. He reigned eleven years, and was assassinated at the 
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instigation of Aicha, the prophet’s widow, possibly for some real or 
supposed injury done to her in the days gone by, when he had used 
his influence with Mohammed to her prejudice. Mohammed was not 
scrupulous in the way he treated his wives—whom he divorced for no 
special reason when it suited his purpose to do so. It was the laws 
he made in accordance with his sensual nature which caused his 
religion to appeal so strongly to the Eastern temperament. He must 
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also have been of a singularly jealous nature, or the seclusion of the 
harem would not have been made so complete and inviolable. But with 
regard to Aicha,'it is more probable that she caused Othman to be 
put to death in the interest of Ali, the son-in-law of the yee, who 
succeeded him. 

But the reign of Ali was a very disturbed one; he was never to 
know peace and security. One war followed another with Moawiyeh 
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the governor of Syria, who had cast ambitious eyes upon Egypt, and 
would not be satisfied without its possession. 

This he finally obtained by the assassination of Ali in the year 661, 
and the capital was transferred to Damascus. 

Moawiyeh founded the dynasty of the Ommiades, which lasted for 
a hundred years, and was distinguished by several remarkable events. 

The Arabs besieged Constantinople, but were repulsed. The 
conquest of Africa was completed ; the first Arab coin was struck ; 
Spain was conquered ‘by the Moslems, and there, as in Egypt, they 
left wonderful traces behind them; the first Nilometer was built on 
the Island of Roda. 

The dynasty had been established by frequent wars and much 
bloodshed, but its reign was active and energetic, and the country 
prospered. This was followed by the Abbaside dynasty, which took 
its name from Aboo’l Abbas, a descendant of Mohammed’s uncle, 
In 754- 

The battle which established this dynasty was fierce and strong, a 
frightful conflict between the black flags of the Abbasides and the 
white standards of the Ommiades. Merwan II., the last of the 
Ommiades, was assassinated in a mosque at Alexandria ; and the whole 
of his relations were invited to a great banquet in Damascus, and 
there put to death by Aboo’l Abbas, who was thenceforth surnamed 
the Sanguinary. 

One member alone escaped, Abd-er-Rahman, who fled to Spain and 
established the Ommiade dynasty at Cordova. 

Bagdad was founded during the reign of the Abbasides in 754, and 
became their capital. Haroun al Rasheed, surnamed the Just, was 
of the dynasty, and has been handed down to posterity as the hero of 
the Arabian Nights. We know by these tales how vivid an imagina- 
tion the Arabs possessed, what a love of the marvellous, of splendour 
and magnificence, bringing magic to their aid; what tyrants and 
autocrats these Caliphs were, and with what delightful ease and clear 
conscience they decapitated people and confiscated their property. 

It was a son of Haroun who opened the Great Pyramid of Cheops 
in the hope of finding buried treasures—a hope destined to disap- 
pointment. He was accompanied in his work by Dionysius, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and a large number of workmen. After much 
labour they obtained an entrance into the corridors and chambers, and 
were rewarded by discovering only a vase containing gold coin exactly 
sufficient in amount to defray their expenses. The vessel itself is said 
to have been an enormous emerald, and was taken to Bagdad. 
Altogether the account sounds very much like an Arabian Nights’ 
story. The vase is supposed to have been secretly conveyed there by 
Mamoon himself, in order that his expedition should not be stamped 
as a complete failure. A mysterious slab was also found near the 
vase, setting forth that the treasure contained in the vessel was to pay 
for the work of the inquisitive king, but that if he searched further he 
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would find nothing more. At this period the sons of Charlemagne 
were dividing Europe amongst themselves. 
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Then came the Tooloonide dynasty. 
Its first monarch made himself governor of Egypt, declared him- 
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self independent of the Caliphs, and took possession of the whole 
country. He was celebrated for his splendour and magnificence, his 
wealth, and his success as a conqueror. He also built the wonderful 
mosque in Cairo which bears his name. 

Other and unimportant dynasties rapidly succeeded, until in 958 
the Fatimites of Southern Africa conquered Egypt and began a 
brilliant career. Everything prospered; the population increased, 
and the whole commerce of the Indies and the interior of Africa 
flowed towards Egypt. Cairo became its capital. The town, 
enlarged and beautified, rivalled Alexandria and Bagdad, and 
numbered more than two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. A 
university was established and a famous library, four hundred mosques 
were built, magnificent wells, baths, and aqueducts. Cairo became 
one of the chief cities of the world. 

But the dynasty was not to last. Dissensions had been frequent, 
the Christians had been persecuted, and many of them had turned 
Musulmans. The Turcomans, who had been gradually rising into 
power, attacked Egypt, but were unsuccessful for the moment. 
Jerusalem was taken from the Turks and other Syrian towns, but the 
Crusaders came forward under Godfrey de Bouillon, and recaptured 
them. 

The last of the Fatimites, unable to keep his kingdom, appealed 
_to the Turcomans and the Kurds, who came to his rescue, with 
Amaury king of Jerusalem. The latter tried to gain possession of 
Egypt, but as he approached Cairo, Fostat—that portion founded by 
Tooloon and !enlarged by the Fatimites—was burnt, and he had to 
retire. 

The Ayoubite dynasty commenced with the famous Saladin, and his 
Saracen army. His career was brilliant and eventful. He obtained 
possession of Syria as well as of Egypt, defeated the Crusaders at the 
Battle of Hattin and retook Jerusalem, overthrowing the Christian king- 
dom in Palestine. He was victorious in the Third Crusade, although 
Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus, and Richard Coeur de Lion 
were against him. in the field. By him the citadel and city walls of 
Cairo were built, and the town was in many other ways improved. 

But it was not until about the year 1220 that Egypt had very much 
to do with the Crusaders ; soon after which the famous Mameluke 
dynasty came into power. 

The word Mameluke—or Mamlik—implies slave, and these Mame- 
lukes were purchased by the ‘Sultans in the first instance and trained 
as soldiers, to forma body guard and to increase the army. They 
were born Christians, and at the age of seven or eight years were 
brought over from Georgia and the Caucasus, by the slave-dealers of 
Constantinople, and sold to the beys. They were fair children and 
grew into strong, well-made men, but the land of Egypt was not 
favourable to them. Asa rule they married Circassians or strangers, 
but their children usually died in youth. Where they married 
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Egyptians, the race died out in the third generation ; so that the 
Mamelukes had constantly to be reinforced by fresh importations 
from the Caucasus. 

These Circassians or Mamelukes eventually possessed themselves 
of the kingdom, and then began a terribly unsettled period ; a time 
of internal and external wars, of every species of crime, of revolutions, 
of infinite trouble and disturbance, all tending to the downward 
progress of the country. 

During the two hundred and sixty-seven years that the dynasty 
lasted, forty-seven monarchs sat upon the throne, and almost all of 
them met with a violent death. 

Yet it was these same Mamelukes who have left the most wonderful 
architectural traces behind them; and but for them, Cairo to-day 
would be infinitely less beautiful and attractive than it is. They 
were of two races—the Bahrites and the Circassians. The former 
took their name from the Island of Roda, on the Nile or Bahr, 
where they had their barracks. Bebars was the first and most famous 
of these Sultans, and began his reign in 1260. Had they all followed 
in his footsteps the reign of the Mamelukes might have been one of 
the most distinguished in the annals of the country. Barkuk was 
the first of the Circassians, and began to reign in 1382, from which 
time the lard was nothing but a series of civil wars and of frightful 
atrocities. In 1517, the dynasty was finally overthrown by Selim I. 
of Constantinople, and Egypt became a Turkish Pashalic. 

The Mamelukes were not exterminated or banished. Their 
aristocracy was left to them upon certain conditions, and they still 
held power and authority in the land. Selim’ endeavoured to 
secure their allegiance by granting them favours. He created one a 
pasha, twenty-four he made governors or princes of provinces ; he 
organised a special corps of Mamelukes and these were the finest men 
of his army. 

The result of this was that they became too powerful, and in 1646, 
the Mamelukes rose up, and by a sort of coup état, obtained the 
ascendency and declared themselves independent. In 1798, when 
the French expedition took place, they were ruling selfishly and 
despotically throughout the land. 

Then came the Battle of the Pyramids under Napoleon. Seven 
thousand Mamelukes were slaughtered, three thousand escaped into 
Upper Egypt, twelve hundred fled to Syria. After them came the 
English, and finally closed the chapter. 

The reign of the Arabs was virtually over. ° That long line, which 
had begun in the year 641, had gone through so many vicissitudes and 
changes, had accomplished such wonderful results, had so transformed 
the face of the country, the character of the people, was at an end. 

And in visiting Egypt to-day, you are still surrounded by traces of 
this singular, erratic, energetic and magnificent race. You wander 
amidst the mosques of the Sultans, the tombs of the Caliphs, and 
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you feel as if you had been transplanted into the region of the 
Arabian Nights, where magic has been at work, and where a people 
have existed without parallel on earth, almost belonging to some 
other and fairer world than this. You lose yourself ina dream of 
Oriental grandeur and. sublimity. _ Eyery breath you draw in this 
Eastern atmosphere seems impregnated with the incense of Arabian 
spices, the perfume of roses. The longer you gaze, the greater 
becomes the charm and fascination of your surroundings. You revel 
in a perfect -intoxication of sunshine and Eastern glory. You are 
bewildered by these traces of the past, this realization of dreams and 
thoughts that you had hitherto only known in Oriental literature ; 
scarcely imagined could exist out of the poet’s fancy. 
But here the dreams and fancies are indeed embodied ; here are the 
magic palaces, the wonderful skies ; you are steeped in rainbow hues ; 
it is an earthly paradise—an Eastern paradise ; a paradise full of the 
vestiges of the days gone by, distinguished by beauty and refinement ; 
outlines that stand out against the sky with the utmost grace of con- 
ception. The grandeur, the vastness, the mystic element of the ancient 
Egyptians, all this is not in evidence. In place of it, you have the 
refinement, the rich imagery, the fervent and vivid imagination of 
an Eastern people, realized and embodied in a series of wonderful 
buildings, that in conjunction with the charm of antiquity, and the 
halo of romance thrown over them by their condition of partial ruin, 


stand out matchless and solitary amidst the great artistic creations 
of the world. 
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AMATA AND BENEVOLENTIA. 


The sun of love shines on her; all the air 
Is warm with adulation ; only she 
Like marble statue, flushed and made more fair 
By rosy radiance, still stands cold and free 
From sign of yielding. Glad, and well aware 
Of the most genial brightness, as a tree 
Expands its leaves to meet the noon-tide glare, 
So basks-she in love’s light contentedly. 
Yet one who lives for ever in the shade, 
Unloved, unsought, is more supremely blest ; 
She loves, and in the loving finds her rest ; 
Asking for naught again, is three times paid. 
What matters outward gloom ?—The heart’s close shrine 
Is all aglow with colours half divine. 
EMMA RHODES. 




















“JENNY WRENN.” 


By Apa M. TROTTER. 


” LETTER from Robin!” quoth Miss Sarah. ‘ Now perhaps we 
shall get to the bottom of this strange silence of his.” 

Miss Sarah, as she stood well in the light of the morning sun, was 
not exactly a fascinating type of woman. She was tall and lank, her 
face wore a severe expression, her eyes were keen and sharp. She 
was the kind of person who never connects herself with those to 
whom the “ Thou shalt not” is aimed ; commandments passed over 
her head to the feeble folk who cannot be a law unto themselves. 
As an example, Miss Sarah went to church, and sat there unflinchingly 
at her post in the equally grim, unflinching pew. Miss Sarah was a 
leading spirit, but, in her own heart she acknowledged her limitations ; 
in her scientific work, there were times when she had to stand aside 
while her brother’s deeply reflective, original brain made the de- 
ductions which it took her hours of laborious work to follow. Miss 
Sarah was no fool, she recognised her limitations, but within them she 
was a tyrant, ruling Robin, her only relative, with a rod of iron, so 
that outside of his work he scarcely dared express a contrary opinion 
to that advanced by his sister. This does not prove that Robin was 
necessarily a weakling in character, it is rather suggestive that Miss 
Sarah could be—was very dominant. 

Robin was less vigorous in physique than Miss Sarah, so an attack 
of influenza brought him to the boundary-land of all knowledge, and 
he was recalled only after anxious hours of watching ; then he was 
sent for three months to the Riviera. Miss Sarah went on so far as 
she was able with his scientific work, receiving suggestions occasionally 
from the absent scientist ; but lately his brief letters had been more 
brief than ever, so Miss Sarah perceived his handwriting to-day with 
satisfaction. 

“Tl read it as I take my breakfast,” she soliloquised, slowly 
cutting open the envelope. 

Miss Sarah did read the letter, but her breakfast was sent away 
untouched, while she paced the study with hasty strides, all but 
swearing in her wrath. 

“DEAR SARAH,—I’m married. I daresay it will be nice for you 
to have a woman’s company sometimes when you are tired of your 
work, I shall be home next week. You will love Jenny, I am sure ; 
she is very pretty and intelligent.” 

“When J want a woman’s company,” said Miss Sarah, “I will 
choose the woman. Married! She is very pretty! Oh, Robin, you 
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fool! you fool! Is there no man who can look below the surface, 
and seek for more in woman than pretty looks? Fool! fool! fool!” 

She stamped her foot with rage, a hideous expression convulsed her 
features. Then she calmed herself, and glanced round the study at 
the abstruse works lining the walls from floor to ceiling ; she re- 
membered Robin’s absent-minded habits, his intense application to his 
work, and—smiled. It was a cruel, hard smile. 

“ Pretty, intelligent, loved! My lady will have to be something 
more than these to oust me from my place at Robin’s right hand. 
And—she can not, shail not!” 


It was a bright April day when Robin handed his young wife from 
the carriage, and led her through the old-fashioned garden to the 
threshold of his home. Miss Sarah, stiff and severe, stood at the 
open door. 

“Here is our little song bird, my little Jenny Wren,” said the 
philosopher, as deeply in love as a philosopher knows how to be. 
“She is a sunbeam, and will make the old home cheerful for us sages.” 

“T don’t like a noise,” said Miss Sarah, harshly, giving Jenny a 
cold hand to shake, “and I don’t like changes. If you want 
amusement and gaiety, you ought not to have married, Robin.” 

The brightness died out of the girl’s young face ; she looked at 
Robin for protection from this cruel tongue, but Robin, always 
influenced by his sister’s opinion, looked at the pink and white young 
creature as though he realised all at once that she did not harmonise 
with the surroundings—the dull, prim old home—the prim, precise 
Miss Sarah. 

“T am young,” said Jenny’s clear treble, trembling a little, “ but I 
can learn. At school they said I was quick, and—and—I mean to 
help Robin, not hinder him.” 

Miss Sarah’s laugh was aimed at this speech. It cut like a knife 
into the sensitive girl’s heart; deriding such effort, such appalling 
ignorance of the depth of knowledge required by one who would help 
a scientist. 

Robin should have interposed on Jenny’s behalf, but Robin was 
not of a sensitive temperament, and his abstruse studies had not 
sharpened his perceptions. He had come to the wise conclusion also 
by this time, that he had married Jenny as much for Sarah’s sake as 
his own; and of course the women thus brought together would 
love one another, so he strolled off to look at the pile of letters 
awaiting him without a qualm, leaving Jenny to Miss Sarah’s tender 
mercies. 

What Miss Sarah made the sensitive girl suffer in that brief hour, 
a life-time of happiness could scarcely blot out ; but not a sign did 
Jenny give of the pain she felt. White as a wraith, she accepted all 
in silence—this was Robin’s sister ; she had promised Robin to love 
his sister. 
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* And,” said Miss Sarah, finally, when the survey of the house was 
over, “as you are so young and fond of amusement, J shall continue 
to keep the keys, and do duty as housekeeper. You can make the tea 
if you like—that’s a fussy kind of thing I don’t care for, people have 
such whims about sugar and cream. Brains are intended for better 
work than remembering such nonsense. Robin always has had to 
drink his tea as I chose to make it at the moment. But you’ve got 
nothing better to do, you can take it in hand.” 

A red spot burned in Jenny’s cheeks ; her blue eyes gave a look 
into Miss Sarah’s face that affected the grim woman strangely. It was 
a rebuke, the first the lady had ever received for years untold. She 
pushed aside an obtrusive idea that the young creature before her, 
notwithstanding her beauty, had plenty of character within this pink 
and white envelope. 

Any latent hope left to Jenny of being a comfort and help to 
Robin in his work was soon destroyed. Determined not to be thrust 
aside by Miss Sarah, she quietly entered the study, and made her way 
to her husband’s side. She bore a vase of sweet peas in her hand, 
which she set beside the workers ; the fragrance from the cluster-roses 
at her belt pervaded the room with their lovely messages. Miss 
Sarah took no notice of the intruder, she went on with her work with- 
out the quiver of an eyelid. Robin on the other hand lifted dreamy, 
abstracted eyes, gazing at Jenny as though she were but a vision, not 
in any way connected with his life. As she set down the vase of 
flowers he appeared to collect his thoughts. 

“Now, Robin,” said she, with the beaming smile of youth and 
hope, “ I am ready to help you.” 

Robin awoke to reality, for the nonce the philosopher in love. He 
took a sheet at random from a pile at his side, passed it over to her 
with an indulgent smile. 

Copy that,” said he. 

Jenny sat down quietly. She did not intrude her personality. In 
five minutes even Miss Sarah had forgotten she was there. In five 
more minutes she had glided noiselessly away. Her page was copied 
with exquisite neatness. Why had Jenny fled? Ere one line was 
finished she had seen through Robin’s artifice. It was a wholly un- 
necessary piece of work ; he was treating her as a toy, a child. All 
the woman in Jenny rose in rebellion, and she stole softly away— 
never to return. 

“Give me that page,” said Miss Sarah’s harsh voice, when Robin 
exclaimed wonderingly, “ Why, Jenny’s gone away ! ” 

“She writes a good hand, better than you or 1; firm and neat,” 
was the grim verdict. Robin did not hear it, he was deep in abstract 
thought. Miss Sarah got up viciously, took the sweet peas and 
tossed them out of the window into the garden, where Jenny passing 
shortly afterwards found them wilting in the sun. 

It was a terrible life to the young girl ; she felt as though in prison, 
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not daring to alter so much as the position of one of the grim old 
chairs. Everything in the house had its place, and the old servants, 
jealous as Miss Sarah of changes, were quick to resent the slightest 
innovation. Day by day plunged Robin deeper into his grand work 
on astronomy ; he was scarcely conscious of claims on his heart ; he 
might have been dead and buried so far was he beyond Jenny’s power 
of recall. Perhaps, like Miss Sarah, he too was beyond being affected 
by commandments. He had bidden Jenny from the first to amuse 
herself, and naturally his duty to her began and ended with the 
kindly order. 

Amuse herself! There was not even a kitten on the premises, and 
the yard dog was a vicious old beast that dragged at his chain, and 
would have torn the new-comer to pieces had he been able to get loose. 
The only amusement left for Jenny was to take long walks over the 
moors, and this amusement palled to such a degree, that had Robin 
watched her movements through his fine telescope with the same 
interest with which he studied the far-off stars, he might have specu- 
lated as to the nature of the crystals which sped in rapid succession 
from her eyes, as she threw herself in an abandon of misery on the heather. 

After the first few days Jenny never sang about the house, she 
made no noise. Robin did not notice the change. The clear skies 
were giving him chances, which he had not had for years, of making 
solar observations, and he worked unremittingly, scarce giving himself 
necessary rest by day and by night. He claimed Sarah’s help as a 
matter of course, and such intense labour, and night watches, disagreed 
with the grim woman’s temper, which became so frigidly austere that 
the sensitive-plant drooped in her atmosphere. Yet, withal, Sarah 
had eyes; she saw everything that Robin was blind to, and, as the 
servants all agreed, she had never been so outrageously cross in her 
life. 

A pile of cards had been gradually accumulating during the last 
few weeks. Miss Sarah turned them over with some contempt—still, 
she knew Robin must keep up with the world, and friends cannot be 
absolutely neglected. 

** Robin,” she said, “ these calls must be returned.” 

“‘ Well,” said he, ‘“‘why not? Jenny can return them.” 

“No,” said Jenny, in a clear low tone. “TI will not.” 

“She is right,” said Sarah, calmly. ‘You must go with her. 
Take to-day; it is fine; order the carriage early. The ‘ Bridges’ 
live eight miles off, they are old friends ; you can go there first. If 
you are in time for lunch so much the better ; they will be over- 





joyed.” 
“ But, Sarah, could not you ” began Robin. 
“T am not Jenny’s husband,” said Sarah, acidly. “If a man 


marries he must expect to have to go out with his wife on occasion. 
Don’t attempt to put these calls off on me. Besides, you’ve done 
too much night work lately, and we shall have you ill again and off 
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to the South, and Heaven knows what other absurdity you may 
perform !” 

“ He can scarcely marry another wife,” said Jenny, with cool 
scorn ; “he has already made the one irretrievable blunder.” 

Miss Sarah carefully put on her spectacles and peered at the young 
bride. 

“You'd better go and get yourself ready for the trip. Take a 
warm shawl; it’s cold on the moors,” said she, in her strident tone. 
Then, without another word, went down to the study and set to work 
to copy Robin’s observations of the night before. 

Presently she heard Jenny’s laugh. It had a pathetic ring in its 
young freshness. Miss Sarah frowned ominously, she rose and went 
to the window; the carriage was at the door, and Jenny had just 
taken her seat by Robin, who was smiling down at her in a wholly 
unphilosophic manner which suffused the girl’s pale face with a glow 
of lovely pink. Miss Sarah stood frowning at the pair, portentously ; 
she had never looked so severe in her life, but, hidden behind the 
curtain, her face was not visible to dethrone joy from Jenny’s heart. 
When the happy couple were out of sight, she went back to her work, 
but somehow she could not fix her mind on what she was doing. In 
less than an hour she seemed to form a sudden resolution ; she left 
the study, and, with determined tread, made her way to Jenny’s room, 
where the young girl alone had undisputed sway. 

Miss Sarah knew she had no right there, but then she was above 
the commandments, above being affected by rules which govern ordi- 
nary folk, so she entered without hesitation and proceeded to rummage. 

On a table by the window was a neat pile of school-books, evidently 
called into daily requisition. Miss Sarah sniffed contemptuously. 

“Out of date centuries ago,” she muttered, “just the usual science 
smattering dealt out at girls’ schools.” Then she came upon a list 
of studies, formidable enough in Jenny’s eyes, absurd in those of the 
experienced student; but this was soon dropped, for Miss Sarah’s 
ferretting glance had caught sight of a diary. 

“ Bless me, what a baby, to keep a diary!” sneered Miss Sarah, as 
she opened the sacred pages without a qualm. But as she read, the 
sneer died away from her grim countenance ; here she found the cruel 
sufferings Jenny had endured painted in glowing words. She saw 
herself just,as she appeared in these young eyes, an odd sensation to 
Miss Sarah, almost as though she had been dead and :buried and had 
returned to her old haunts, seeing with spirit eyes instead of “ through 
a glass, darkly.” 

“Tt is strange,” wrote Jenny, after this relation, “that, harsh and 
severe as she uniformly appears to be, there is something about her I 
could love, if she would let me. But she is above being loved. She 

_Is so strong, so sufficient to herself. I dared one night to kiss her ; 
she did not like it ”—*‘ Yes, she did, though,” interpolated Miss Sarah 
—‘ and I shall never dare take such a liberty again. Was she ever 
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young ? and did she ever care for flowers and sunshine? Had she 
ever a lover ?” 

With a sudden snap Miss Sarah turned the page. 

“Tf I only knew what they were doing, what this great scientific 
work was to prove ; but they never deign to mention the theme in my 
hearing! Night by night they watch the stars; how I long for the 
opportunity! I do not know anything; but I can learn. I hate 
science! It makes people so hard, so ‘self-satisfied, and shuts them 
within such narrow walls. The stars are more to Robin than his 
wife ; he cares for the smallest information he can gain concerning 
them, but for human beings he does not care. It is nothing to him 
that I suffer, that I long for a wider, broader life. I am a prisoner 
chained to a cruel doom. Were I to be burned at the stake, death 
would put an end to my miseries ; but here am I doomed to death in 
life. My imagination is repressed; my heart is killed in this icy 
atmosphere ; my youth is dying with my heart. Oh, Robin, Robin! 
Is not the human soul eternal as the heavens? You should help me, 
Robin, to a higher flight amongst your stars; read me, Robin, with 
as deep a longing for intelligence of what is hidden in my heart, as 
you read the skies !” 

Miss Sarah threw the diary aside ; something very queer was touching 
her eyes with a film. A vigorous rubbing brought her keen vision to 
order, and it showed her some dainty needlework in a basket on the 
table. Miss Sarah peered at it long ere she mastered the purpose of 
the production, It was a cap of real Mechlin lace, and evidently, the 
grim woman perceived, intended for herself. She put it on—very much 
awry, it is true, but to her own satisfaction, admiring the effect with 
a simplicity of soul pertaining only to the scientific. Then she set it 
back in its place, and fingered the few knick-knacks Jenny’s scanty 
purse had enabled her to purchase when abroad. She scowled severely 
at the muslin curtains and the general air of elegance with which the 
girl had invested her poor little properties, then suddenly strode out 
of the room and returned to her work. She frowned so much for the 
rest of the day that even the old servants were alarmed, and went 
about their work fearing an unwonted explosion. 

When the absent pair came home in the gloaming, and Jenny’s 
laugh, merry now, without that pathetic ring which had weighted its 
freshness in the morning, startled the gloomy echoes into serious 
remonstrance, Miss Sarah’s rather bass voice was heard from the open 
hall door. 

“Oh, you’re back, are you? I want my tea. I am used now to 
Jenny’s way of making it, and I can’t fancy it otherwise.” 

Grim as was this speech, it struck like a warm wave on Jenny’s ear, 
She fairly ran indoors. 

“T’ll be ready in ‘a moment, Sarah,” said she, and her step went 
blithely up to her room. 

When she returned she carried her work-basket on her arm, glancing 
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from its contents rather timidly at Miss Sarah. That grim woman 
was seated in a stiff arm-chair by the fire-place ; she had an antiquated 
piece of canvas in her lap, and was threading a needle, frowning 
hideously at the difficulties presented by the ravelling silk. 

“ Get out of my light!” said she, with severity, as she chased the 
needle with increasing asperity and absorbed interest. Jenny stood 
aside, exclaiming with rapture at the exquisite colours overflowing 
Miss Sarah’s black apron. 

“Florentine,” snapped the austere one. “I began it twenty years 
ago ; it’s about time I finished it.” 

There was something in Miss Sarah’s manner that might have 
answered one of Jenny’s questions had she been on the alert-—“ Had 
she ever a lover?” ; but of course the girl had no idea that her sacred 
diary had been overhauled. 

“For my part,” said Miss Sarah, as she sipped her tea, “I am 
inclined for a social evening ; I’ll get on with my work, and Jenny can 
sing to us presently.” 

Robin looked his surprise, his utter bewilderment ; Jenny flushed. 
What strange development was this? A social evening in this gloomy 
house ! 

“Tell me where you went to-day,” continued Miss Sarah, conjuring 
a-smile to her severe lips. ‘I suspect we shall have all the world 
here after your wife, Robin.” 

Robin rubbed his head ruefully. The look he cast at Sarah was 
hopeless, bewildered. She who always helped him out of his difficulties 
was now apparently bent on plunging him into deep waters. 

Jenny was setting a few finishing touches to the lacework ; then, 
with the sweetest grace in the world, made her presentation. 

“Humph!” said Miss Sarah. “You'd better put it on for 
me. Which is front and which is back? I'll wear it for best, and 
you can make me something for everyday.” 

“Just what I was longing to do,” said Jenny, accepting this 
ungraceful speech with delight, reading in it what she valued more 
than effusive thanks. Her mood became charmingly bright. Miss 
Sarah watched her pretty ways with severe attention, and her needle 
fairly whizzed through the canvas, cobbling the artistic pattern cruelly 
as her keen brain made some deductions, leading her to a conclusion 
which would have stranded Robin a helpless, shipwrecked mariner had 
he been able to follow his sister’s lead. But Robin was dreamily 
listening to Jenny’s prattle, and afterwards, soothed by the pretty 
ballads she sang to him, dozed by the fireside. 

Next morning Jenny felt less left out in the cold than usual, 
for Miss Sarah turned back at the door to say, in her rough way— 

“ When we’ve got these calculations all right, you had better come 
and do some copying for us. Robin writes so badly the printers 
can’t decipher his meaning, and, as for me, I’m not much better ; 
you’re quiet, quick, and careful.” 
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With a nod, almost a threat at failure of such qualities, Miss Sarah 
vanished, leaving Jenny so light of heart that she had to stop herself 
several times in a glad rill of song. 

“She warbles like a bird,” observed Miss Sarah. 

“Who? Eh—what ?” from the absorbed Robin. 

“T say Jenny’s voice is sweet as a blackbird’s,” said Miss Sarah 
severely. 

“‘T did not hear anything,” said Robin, as he fell back into his well 
of thought. 

But in the afternoon the door-bell rang incessantly ; all the world 
seemed to come to call on Robin’s charming wife. Jenny appeared 
at the study door; one look at Robin, a warning glance from 
Miss Sarah, and she retired to do the honours alone. When she 
gave a graphic description of the callers in the evening, Miss Sarah 
heard her with a thoughtful rather than severe expression. At one 
name she gave a grim “ Humph!” 

“Dacres back again!” cried Robin. ‘We must invite him to 
spend an evening. You remember Dacres at Florence, Sarah ?” 

There was not a doubt on the subject in Miss Sarah’s snappish 
** Of course.” 

“‘So you are going to be very gay—dear me,” said Robin. “If you 
accept all the invitations showered broadcast over us, you will have 
your time cut out for you.” 

He was twirling a card in his hand; “ Basil Dacres” was engraved 
thereon. Miss Sarah took it from him. 

“ Ah, I see it is the son. I knew there was ason. Where did you 
meet him, Jenny?” 

“He knew my aunt,” said Jenny, colouring, “ and he was engaged 
to be married to my cousin Susan ; then—he jilted her.” 

“Fell in love with the first pretty face he saw, I suppose,” growled 
Miss Sarah, guessing shrewdly enough what Jenny was too modest to 
tell. ‘Just like his father.” 

“T shall certainly go and see old Dacres,” said Robin, whose mind 
was far away as usual, and who did not notice Jenny’s confusion 
or Miss Sarah’s remark. But in a few moments Robin’s interest 
in his old friend was forgotten in his work. 

Jenny was intensely proud. She did not choose to go out under 
the wing of the rector’s wife, since wherever she went she was met by 
pitying looks, for gossip was rife about the peculiar habits of the 
scientists, and gossip was certain that this pale pretty creature was 
cruelly neglected, even ill-treated, at home. Then the advent of Basil 
Dacres overwhelmed her with difficulties, for he was a vain man, 
always ready with sentimental nothings, and wherever Jenny went 
followed in her train. Jenny gave up her long walks over the moors, 
for Basil seemed to pervade them far and near, and at length kept 
within the very narrow boundaries of the prim old garden, denying 
herself to all visitors indiscriminately. Here in the arbour the young 
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creature ate her heart out in the dull dead life, and gave up, one by 
one, the visions hope had held before her eyes—of domestic happiness 
and of intellectual growth. At length she accepted a fresh vision, 
which was a natural growth of this death in life. Robin did not want 
her; she would go away somewhere and work for the world. She 
would not try to be happy—happiness was not for her—but she might 
be of service to others. She would be a missionary and go out to India 
to teach the poor women in the Zenanas; but when poor Jenny got 
as far as India, away from Robin, she usually dissolved in tears in 
misery words would not voice. 

Sometimes the rector with his kindly wife penetrated the barriers 
set up to keep them out, descended on Jenny in the arbour, and 
dragged her forth to some party or picnic; but Jenny returned from 
such excursions more wretched than ever, and persisted in erecting her 
barriers stronger than before. 

Miss Sarah watched the girl grow pale and wan with a feeling 
of irritation for which she could not account. 

“You don’t go out enough,” she said, not unkindly ; “ you want air 
and exercise.” 

Jenny made no reply. Air and exercise would not heal the 
wounds in her sore heart, she thought, her clear eyes—faded as 
her cheeks—gravely meeting the penetrating gaze of Miss Sarah. 

“What’s this? Dacres’ writing, eh? Picnic to the old Castle 
to-morrow. You have not seen the ruins, Jenny?” 

“T have seen nothing,” said Jenny gravely; “but that does not 
make any difference. I shall not go.” . 

Jenny went languidly into the garden. Sarah stood by the window 
and watched her fair head until it was lost amidst the ungainly shrubs, 
She frowned severely, and instead of joining Robin in the study, put 
on her stiff best bonnet and went forth to call on some old busybodies 
from whom she knew she should hear some home-truths. She came 
home remarkably cross; home-truths strike none the less hard 
because those concerned consider themselves superior to such 
generalisations. 

“ By the way,” said Robin, as they dined, “ Dacres and the rector 
bearded me in my den this afternoon—made me promise to let 
Jenny join the picnic to-morrow. Of course I refused for you, Sarah. 
You don’t care for such things, or I; besides which, we have not 
a minute to spare. I am dreadfully behind-hand with those proofs, 
and those men detained me this afternoon; I lost an hour at 
least.” 

Miss Sarah, still very cross, was staring into her wine-glass, and 
made no answer. 

“T do not wish to go without you and Sarah,” said Jenny, a stern 
expression settling on her pale face. 

“Oh, if you wait for us,” said Robin good-temperedly, “I fear the 
summer will pass by before you get an opportunity to see anything.” 
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Jenny seemed as though she were making a great effort to speak, 
but, as she raised her eyes, she met the keen glance in Miss Sarah’s, 
and her lips trembled in silence. 

“Tt has not occurred to you, I suppose, Robin, that Jenny seems 
to avoid all kinds of pleasure parties ?” asked Sarah, as they took 
their places at the telescope an hour later. 

“T don’t like them myself,” said Robin tranquilly. “Still, she 
can’t very well get out of this, and young people often have fads and 
fancies.” 

“T imagine some of your wife’s fads might be worth your attention, 
Robin,” said Sarah grimly. ‘ However she happened to fall in love 
with you, I don’t see. I should think she would fall out quickly 
enough at your neglect of her.” 

“Neglect ?” cried Robin. ‘“ Why, I let her do just as she likes ; 
I never interfere with her wishes in anything.” 

“That definition is equally good,” said Miss Sarah snappishly. 
But Robin was already lost in the trackless universe overhead ; Miss 
Sarah’s sarcasm was not audible to ears that strained for the music of 
the “ wandering stars.” 

The next day Jenny invaded the study—a lovely vision consi in 
her rustic gown and broad hat, the sunlight seemed concentrated 
about her ; but the young face surrounded by this halo was anxious 
and careworn. 

“Robin, dear Robin, can I speak to you ?” 

“Eh, Jenny?” Robin was still in the clouds. 

“ Robin, the rector’s wife is ill, and Mr. Dacres has sent Basil to 
fetch me to go with their party, and I do not want 

“Very kind of Dacres, very attentive. Just like him!” said Robin 
absently, ceasing to see Jenny, the sunlight, or aught else on this 
mundane sphere. 

Jenny drew back ; a stern glance, almost of contempt, hardened 
her lovely features ; she paused, as though to assure herself that Robin 
was indeed oblivious of her existence, then she left the room slowly, 
deliberately. At the door she paused again, her dry lips spoke but 
once. ‘Good-bye, Robin!” and these words came soft as a breath, 
scarcely audible to the sharpest ears. Then she closed the study door 
and slowly set foot on the stairs. 

She did not hear the hasty stride which annihilated the distance 
between the desk by the window and the door, nor did she notice the 
noisy click of the latch ; but she turned at the sound, the music of a 
rough deep voice. 

“ Just set my cap straight, Jenny, and wipe the ink off my forehead 
—that quill of mine spatters so. Do I look very frowsy ?” 

“You look,” said Jenny—*“ you look like—like an angel!” And 
she suddenly put out her arms and clung about the grim woman’s neck. 

“ Robin’s a fool !” said Miss Sarah grimly to herself. ‘ But, thank 
Heaven ! I’ve got more than my share of wits.” 
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‘So good of you to come for us,” she was saying the next moment 
to the self-possessed young man, whom she scanned with a curious 
scrutiny, as he impatiently glanced from her to Jenny. “I have not 
seen the Castle for years. Robin and I have worked too hard lately, 
so we have depended on our good rector and his wife to take care of 
our song-bird here. But I need change, and shall take every chance 
that offers for an outing in future.” 

Basil Dacres made polite response ; but his lowering brow spoke of 
anything rather than joy at the prospect of improving his acquaintance 
with Miss Sarah. 

“* Jenny—I mean Mrs. Robin—and I are old friends,” began Basil. 

“Very delightful,” said Miss Sarah amiably, ‘“‘ You were engaged 
to her cousin, I believe, at one time. Is that your dog-cart? Jenny 
will sit behind, she does not mind where she rides ; but I take up a 
great deal of room, and, besides, I see you have a great deal to tell 
me about your first acquaintance with Mrs. Robin.” 

Jenny, who was deftly arranging Miss Sarah’s bonnet and mantle, 
gave the grim woman’s hand a sudden squeeze. Perhaps the twinkle 
in the keen eyes dissecting the enraged young man before her, was 
suggestive of enjoyment in Miss Sarah at finding herself thus dominant. 
Basil felt himself ludicrous, especially as an imploring glance from his 
. dark eyes met with a response utterly unprecedented from Jenny—a 
merry rill of laughter ; for he was not to know that Miss Sarah’s inter- 
position meant a reprieve to Jenny—that the little portmanteau ready 
packed upstairs would never see India or the Zenana Mission field— 
that Miss Sarah’s grim smile into the troubled blue eyes had carried 
healing to a sorely-wounded heart. As to himself, and his tendency 
to play the lover to the first pretty face that fell within his horizon, 
there was no fear that Jenny would be annoyed by his absurd senti- 
mentalisms with Miss Sarah as a rock of strength by her side. 

The splendid horses distanced the rest of the party, and, if Miss 
Sarah had one constitutional source of timidity which rendered her a 
wreck of herself when seated behind a pair of spirited horses, Basil 
Dacres was never the wiser. Jenny, sitting at the back of the carriage 
by herself, sang gaily in a light-hearted blithe manner that brought a 
smile to her grim relative’s lips. What a feast these lovely woodlands 
after the dull, dreary house and garden—what a joy these rippling 
streams! And, oh! the drifting shadows upon the sun-glinted forest 
paths. 

Miss Sarah meanwhile drew the young man out upon a variety of 
subjects, which he rarely brought into conversational play. 

“So you are not a classical scholar? Your father was. We fell out 
on the subject twenty-five years ago. He would not learn any modern 
languages—a great mistake. A most obstinate man on some subjects.” 

“He is indeed,” said Basil, remembering some late passages in 
which he himself had gone, as he graphically related to friends, “ all 
to pieces,” in discussions of his future with his parent. But the Castle 
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came into sight, and the ladies descended at the entrance to the 
woods surrounding it, to wait for the rest of the party. 

“‘ You'd better give me your arm, Jenny,” said Miss Sarah, “I’m a 
little stiff with sitting in such a cramped position.” 

So when the rest of the party came up, they found Jenny beaming 
and happy as a bird, under Miss Sarah’s wing. The meeting between 
Miss Sarah and Mr. Dacres the elder was significant ; to say the least, 
the glances exchanged were belligerent. But later in the afternoon, 
when interest in the ruins had given place to interest in the gipsy- 
kettle, Mr. Dacres deliberately crossed swords with his enemy. 

“T brought him up on your principles,” said he, nodding towards: 
Basil. ‘He is modern in every respect; you would not undertake 
the charge, so I struggled with the problem unaided.” 

“Humph! Rather a dandy!” said Miss Sarah, reflectively, “ but 
I dare say he’ll improve.” 

“There’s room for it,” growled Dacres the elder, with his mental 
eye on the extravagant habits of his son. “You have worn well, 
Sarah!” There was a tender intonation in the words which received 
a belligerent glance from the grim woman. 

“Science agrees with me,” she replied, “ but you 
eyes spoke for her. 

“Yes! I’m too fat! I really can’t help it, Sarah. It ages a man 
though, undoubtedly. I’ve had too little exercise out in India.” 

And Jenny sitting on the moss beside Miss Sarah, leaning against 
her rock of strength, sent forth her merry laugh and innocent jests 
from this safe covert, little thinking that the stout old gentleman, 
conversing so agreeably, had once been an ardent lover, and that 
Miss Sarah had been the object of his affection. 

Meantime the tide of gossip was turned for ever. 

“Why, I thought they were at daggers drawn, and it is clear Mrs, 
Robin and her sister-in-law are inseparable.” 
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A week or two later Miss Sarah came down to breakfast ready 
equipped for a journey; after making a pretence of eating, she 
suddenly rose and went out. She was gone without a word of fare- 
well, and left no address. Robin stared helplessly at Jenny, when at 
length they realised that she really had departed bag and baggage. 

“IT am so busy,” said he. ‘ What in the world shall I do? It is 
most inconsiderate of Sarah. All those proofs to look over”—he 
pointed to several unopened bundles. “Can you come and help me, 
Jenny ?” 

With Jenny’s entrance into the study, Robin became a mere working 
machine no longer. Little by little his mind broadened to human 
interests, and he watched the changes brought into his precincts by 
this busy little woman with a feeling that his youth had begun at last, 
and that life held a charm of which he had hitherto been unconscious, 
Still he missed Sarah’s fine mind and hard-working quality, and, had 
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he known where to find her, would have implored her to return to the 
old harness. But Sarah was gone, and no word was heard from her 
for two years. 

Her return was as unexpected as her departure. She arrived at the 
garden-gate and walked into the house. Everything was changed, the 
prim lines were broken, even the cross old yard-dog was gone. Miss 
Sarah nodded her grim head at the elegance with which she was 
surrounded, then her eyes twinkled on Robin who was watching her 
with some anxiety. 

“T like it,” she said. “I declare Robin you look twenty years 
younger. What’s the matter, Jenny ?” 

“Why,” said Jenny, “I see Mr. Dacres at the garden-gate; do 
Robin let him in.” 

“Oh, he’s there, is he ?” said Sarah, tossing her head, with an odd 
smile twitching her lips. 

“And Sarah, you are grown so—so handsome,” said Jenny, her 
eyes reading Paris at its best in the elegant morning dress draped 
about Miss Sarah’s angular form. 

“You'd better let him in, Robin,” observed Miss Sarah, without 
noticing Jenny’s remark. ‘“ He is not obstinate, at least so he says— 
only persistent, and if he means to find me, find me he will.” 

“But Sarah!” from Jenny. 

“We were married soon after I left you,” said Sarah. ‘“ He followed 
me, though I left no word as to my destination. We met again at 
Florence—and made it up—you know we quarrelled quarter of a 
century ago. He says I did him injustice, I thought he cared for a 
pretty girl there ; he says he never cared for any one but me. I am 
bound to believe him, since he is a most obstinate man, he never 
gives upapoint. Oh, there you are, eh! I came round to ask Jenny 
if she’d come and see why our drawing-room looks like a curiosity 
shop instead of a living-room. She’s got the knack of setting things 
at ease.” 

“‘ And I have come,” said Mr. Dacres, with his cordial smile, “ to 
ask for a brother and sister’s congratulations on what I think I may 
call the happiest, if the meridian hours of my life.” 
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A HARD MAN’S CHARITY. 


” A LADY to see you, sir.” 
Stay, Randall! A lady, do you say?” 

*‘ Yes, sir.” 

“Then show her in.” 

It was half-past four on a gloomy November afternoon, and the 
gas was already lit in Howard Vyner’s private office. Vyner himself 
sat before a pile of correspondence through which he was patiently 
wading, but his cold, inscrutable features showed little annoyance 
at the untimely interruption. The door opened two minutes later, 
and a lady, plainly dressed in dark, well-fitting garments, entered. 
She wore no veil, so that Vyner, at his first glance, was able to 
scrutinise her pale, delicately-formed face. She was young he 
decided at once, and moreover painfully nervous, nor did his calm 
interrogative manner conduce to set her more at ease. Not a solitary 
example of embarrassment provoked by Howard Vyner’s presence 
was the newcomer by any means ; he was accustomed to inspire his 
numerous clerks and dependents with obsequious awe, and therefore 
regarded the intruder’s excitement with little surprise. 

“‘ My time is limited,” at length he said ; “if you wish to speak 
to me “i 

The girl, for she was but little more, raised her dark eyes to his 
face, and tremulously hazarded her plea. 

“You employ a great number of clerks, a few of them lady clerks 
—at least, I was told so. I have made many inquiries, being in 
search of daily employment, and wishing very earnestly to obtain some 
at once. My circumstances are hopelessly bad; but I write a good 
hand, and have received an excellent education. I believe there are 
one or two vacancies in your office at the present time, and I thought 
—I hoped——” 

Vyner moved impatiently in his chair. This soft-voiced applicant 
was evidently not hardened to her task. He had interviewed others 
on a like errand by scores, dismissing them with the same cool 
indifference with which he tore in pieces the letters lying now in his 
waste-paper basket, and experiencing no passing regret at their dis 
appointment. He was a man in the prime of life, his age num- 
bering only forty years, yet few had become so eminently successful 
within so brief a period. ‘Twenty years before Vyner’s lot had been 
no whit more enviable than that of each hard-worked clerk bending 
over his desk in an adjoining room; but a man possessed of his 
indomitable perseverance and brilliant business capacities will some 
way or other invariably find scope for the display of his exceptional 
talents ; and the influence and substantial aid of wealthy friends had 
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placed more immediately within his power the attainment of that 
success to which he had devoted his whole life and intellectual 
faculties. There were those in Farringham who ventured to sneer 
at the glowing prosperity of the wealthy manufacturer who had sprung 
up in their midst, and was making his thousands by hard work and 
industry. But in the breasts of his poorer brethren contempt gradually 
gave place to envy. Yet one and all, from the highest to the lowest 
—from his well-to-do neighbours, who strove to patronise him, down 
to the meanest subordinate in his employ—secretly and heartily dis- 
liked and feared Howard Vyner. In short, he had acquired a bad 
name in the town. He was a hard man, they said; a man who 
ground down his dependents and boasted that he had bestowed no 
copper of his hardly-won wealth on the whining beggars at his gate ; 
a man who scoffed at Christian charity, and bade everyone look to his 
own hand for relief. Moreover, said the townsfolk, he was a man 
without a creed or religion ; but he was rich, and the world was before 
him, and Farringham abased itself humbly at his feet, and despised 
the man while it worshipped his gold. 

Vyner regarded the woman before him with faint curiosity. Had 
she rehearsed her acquirements with the vulgar assurance with which 
he was only too familiar, or besought his leniency in the repulsive 
accents of the professional beggar, he would have summarily dis- 
missed her, maybe to abject poverty and want. But, happily for her 
suit, she did neither. Even her nervousness had partially deserted 
her, and she was awaiting his answer with an expression of half- 
hopeful eagerness on her pale face. , 

“You imagine you could occupy such a post with competency ?” 
Vyner asked, after a pause. 

“TI am almost sure that I could,” she answered ; involuntarily 
clasping her small gloved hands. 

“Then you are aware what the requirements are,” he continued, 
still in the same calm, business-like tone ; and forthwith, in a few 
words, enlightened her as to her probable duties. 

“And the hours?” queried the girl timidly, “they are long, I 
believe.” 

“ From nine till six.” 

“ Ah! how late.” An expression of intense sorrow flitted over her 
face that did not escape Vyner’s critical eye ; but she listened eagerly 
while he briefly entered into other particulars. 

“Tt is doubtful whether you will be able to accept the post as a 
permanency,” he concluded ; “ your inexperience being an undeniable 
drawback, but I think you may as well make the attempt. I employ 
several other lady clerks, but they are all extremely competent and ex- 
perienced. However,” a trifle less coldly as her face flushed and her 
eyelids fell,“‘ your success depends entirely upon yourself, Miss 

“‘ Delorme—aAlice Delorme.” Then her diffidence vanished. Raising 
her dark and beautiful eyes to Vyner’s own she said earnestly : “I am 
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very grateful to you, Mr. Vyner. I can never thank you sufficiently for 
giving me a chance to help myself, but I assure you you have lightened 
my heart of a heavy burden to-day. Although I am only five-and- 
twenty, I have passed through a veritable sea of trouble, and I do 
not mind confessing to you that poverty has to-day stared me in the 
face. Forgive me; you are busy, and I am claiming your interest 
without thought.” 

Alice Delorme’s fellow-clerks would have opened their eyes in un- 
qualified amazement had they been listeners to her graceful expres- 
sions of gratitude. Howard Vyner himself had difficulty in suppress- 
ing the habitual smile of cynicism which invariably greeted effusive 
or emotional overtures, of which he was but seldom the recipient. 
He looked once again at the girl’s tall, slender figure and thoughtful 
countenance, attractive by reason of its sweetly sensitive lips and large 
lustrous eyes. Hers was a good face—he thought involuntarily— 
almost beautiful too, but with a quiet unassuming beauty that would 
strike but few observers. She was different in some way from the crowd 
of poor, commonplace, aspiring applicants whom he sent away with 
ill-concealed disgust day after day. He liked her face; he was 
vaguely attracted by her manner, and he felt glad all at once that he 
had not been brusque and overbearing to her as to all the others. 
‘Then, with a half-smile of scornful reproof, Vyner pulled himself 
together and recollected suddenly who he was, and that the girl 
confronting him in the glare of the gaslight was already one of his 
dependents. 

“Miss Delorme,” he said carelessly, dragging pens and ink forward, 
“will you give me your address before you go? And I omitted to 
mention that, owing to press of correspondence, I shall be glad if you 
will be at the office on Monday morning without fail.” 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Delorme promptly, and quickly drawing 
off her glove she walked to the desk and wrote down in round, even 
characters, ‘ Alice Delorme, 21 Queen Street.” “TI trust you will be 
satisfied with me,” she said with a friendly little smile—a smile that 
was the prettiest thing Howard Vyner had seen for many a long day 
A moment later Randall appeared, and Miss Delorme drew on her 
glove and quickly left the office. 

“A new clerk, Randall,” said his master briefly, ‘She begins 
work on Monday.” 

Randall had a good look at the “new broom” when Monday 
arrived, and was not long in deciding that she would give satisfaction. 
He had no great faith in female clerks himself, this being the sole 
point on which he and his master disagreed ; but being a man of dis- 
cernment he speedily discovered that Alice Delorme possessed three 
qualities essential to her work. She was business-like, industrious, 
and reserved. 

Howard Vyner was in the habit of shifting the supervision of his 
offices from his own shoulders on to those of his head clerk, so that 
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his presence was rarely required ; but upon some pretext or other he 
found it necessary to look in on his clerks more than once during the 
days of that first week of Alice Delorme’s probation. ‘The first time 
that he did so Miss Delorme raised her head and granted him the 
full gaze of her beautiful eyes. They were instantly lowered, however, 
but not before Vyner had experienced an unaccountable sensation of 
interest and attraction. ‘The new-comer accomplished her duties 
satisfactorily, and was apparently sincere in her efforts to please. 

This much Randall reported to Mr. Vyner, who listened with an 
air of careless indifference, and promptly administered ‘a check to his 
loquacious subordinate. ‘Truth to tell, Vyner rebelled at the satis- 
factory report. He said to himself that Alice Delorme was too much 
of a lady to sink to the level of an ordinary office drudge, and the 
interest that her advent had aroused within him gave place to a 
feeling of disappointment. Day after day, week after week, he would 
enter the office, and see the row of heads bent diligently over their 
accustomed work, but never again did Alice Delorme raise her care- 
fully lowered eyelids ; and Vyner—the heartless cynic of the world— 
chafed at her indifference. 

“ Randall,” he said, one day a few weeks later, “ here’s an important 
letter that I wish sent off at once. Just ask Miss Delorme to step in 
here.” 

The previous day Miss Delorme had been absent, and Vyner felt 
ridiculously aggrieved at the incident. He did not attempt to analyse 
the various sensations of annoyance and restlessness to which he had 
lately become a victim, or to battle with the disinclination for mental 
labour whi¢h was fast rendering him lackadaisical and slothful. For 
twenty years and more he had struggled for the success which was 
now assured to him. To obtain that success he had relentlessly 
cultivated the sordid desire for wealth to the exclusion of all higher 
and nobler aims. He had gloried in the knowledge that Farringham 
envied and condemned him; he had boasted with a thrill of 
egotistical pride of his unwavering perseverance in business, and his 
contemptuous disdain for the poor and weak-hearted. He had 
laughed at the supplicants for alms, and revelled in the luxury and 
indulgences afforded him by the wealth he had justly earned. He 
had lived in comfort while the poor were starving around him, with 
no domestic ties to soften his heart and develop the sterling qualities 
of his hard and unlovable nature. Success was his goal, and success 
had been lavishly granted him. And yet, twenty years’ fierce grapple 
with the world, twenty years’ frantic pursuit after gold, had left one 
solitary corner of his heart vulnerable. 

The office door opened, and in the strong gaslight Vyner saw the 
face of Alice Delorme. It was altered—different. Her cheeks 
pallid with long and exhaustive weeping, her eyes downcast, her 
whole bearing crushed and humiliated. 
“You wanted me,” she said, and paused. 
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“Yes; I wanted you,” Vyner repeated coldly. ‘It is a month or 
more since you entered my office, Miss Delorme, and I believe you 
have overcome any early difficulty in your duties. Do you still wish 
to continue them, or is the work too onerous for you ? ” 

“T do not dislike it,” she answered passively. 

“You probably find the long hours a strain on your health. You 
are looking ill,” hazarded Vyner more solicitously. 

“TI am quite well.” 

“Then you have no wish to resign the post ?” 

“None whatever.” She raised her eyes for the first time, struggling 
with a passing emotion. “I was unavoidably detained at home 
yesterday,” she said apologetically, “otherwise I should -not have 
neglected to come. Thank you. I am glad to find that you 
consider my work satisfactory.” 

“T fear you are in some trouble,” Vyner observed kindly, dropping 
for the moment his tone of reserve, and regarding her critically, “ or 
else sadly out of health. Perhaps—pardon the question—a trouble 
you before alluded to is before you again.” 

“T am not rich,” said the girl with a bitter attempt at a laugh. 
“There is plenty of poverty around, and I am certainly not exempt.” 

“You must take care of yourself,” said Vyner, still with that novel 
air of solicitude which sat so strangely upon him. “I fear your 
friends at home do not properly consider you. You were evidently 
not intended for one of the workers of this world.” 

“T have no friends,” Alice Delorme cried passionately—* I have 
no friend in all the world, Mr. Vyner, and I must work or starve. 
An enviable fate,” she added with weary bitterness. 

Suddenly across Vyner’s brain flashed the remembrance of his 
brilliant successful manhood, with: its one aim and desire for gain, 
and its present fulfilment. He looked at Alice Delorme, and for one 
brief instant he allowed the latent goodness of his nature to overcome 
the pride and reserve. 

“Tt is hard for you; terribly hard,” he said, with rough kindness, 
“T have heard many tales of destitution and woe that have only 
provoked from me scorn and derision ; but your case differs from the 
rest. You are a lady, and friendless. Believe me, Iam sorry for you.” 

“T have been unlucky all along,” she replied sorrowfully. Her eyes, 
with so much unconscious beauty and sadness in them, touched a tender 
chord in her employer’s heart. No man is all granite, although some 
would fain believe themselves to be so. Vyner had had no time in his 
eventful career for love affairs, and was ever too proud for flirtations ; 
he had lived out his life apart from women and their refining influences, 
and had known none intimately. With the swiftness of lightning, he 
suddenly realised that Alice Delorme was both beautiful and fascin- 
ating, and the knowledge afforded him unqualified pleasure. But, 
although he was ignorant of it, the fact that she was sorrowful and 
desolate, even more than any attraction of person, had aroused his 
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compassion and kindly interest. Rising abruptly, he held out his hand 
with a frank, winning smile. 

“Miss Delorme, will you accept my sympathy? And now I will 
not detain you any longer, or neglect my correspondence. This is 
Tuesday. You will oblige me very much by taking a complete rest 
until next week, when I shall hope to see you return looking more fit 
for work.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” cried the girl, with excessive 
gratitude. Her dark eyes were swimming in tears as she spoke, her 
hand trembled uncontrollably in Howard Vyner’s friendly clasp. Then 
she turned away, and Vyner resumed his writing. 

. * * * - * 

Under a solitary street lamp one January night, Howard Vyner 
stands waiting with exemplary patience. He has stood here fully 
eleven minutes, yet betrays neither eagerness nor annoyance, being 
perfectly assured of ultimate success. And success does reward him 
at length, for down the gloomy little street comes a girl’s form, clad in 
a long, tight-fitting ulster. 

“Miss Delorme,” says Vyner courteously, as he advances to meet 
her, “I am lucky to-night ; I was wishing particularly to see you.” 

Miss Delorme inclines her head and smiles rather nervously. She 
does not ask him why he prefers loitering about the cold streets in 
hopes of seeing her to requesting an interview in his comfortable office ; 
possibly she does not require enlightening upon the subject. At any 
rate she exhibits no symptom of surprise at sight of him, nor a particle 
of embarrassment now that his greeting is over. ‘Two months’ sojourn 
in Farringham has assured Miss Delorme that had she no friends 
before her advent, she may count upon one now in the person of her 
employer. And yet they seldom meet, only sometimes like this on 
her way home from business, when she answers his questions with 
perfect friendliness and composure, and grows to appreciate, as perhaps 
none of his acquaintances have ever appreciated before, Howard 
Vyner’s innate goodness and chivalry of heart beneath his brusque and 
cynical exterior. Other thoughts regarding this sudden whim of his 
for her society have frequently troubled Alice Delorme, and rendered 
her manner oftentimes cold and uncertain ; but, as she is wont to say 
to herself in extenuation, with a kind of reckless philosophy, when 
this vague dread presses heavily upon her, she must not quarrel with 
her bread, and butter, and at this present moment her bread and 
butter is walking beside her on the pavement. 

“Terribly cold to-night, isn’t it?” he says. ‘I hope you are well 
wrapped up, Miss Delorme. How absurd it seems for a delicate girl 
like you to be earning your bread and living all alone in this inde- 
pendent fashion.” 

So saying, Vyner bends his head to look at her tired white face 
with eyes that are neither calm nor expressionless. Miss Delorme 
laughs. 
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“T should hate to live alone,” she says absently. ‘“ Neither Edwin 
nor I are cut out for a solitary life.” 

“ And who is Edwin ?” queries Vyner quickly ; and at his question 
the girl grows swiftly confused, and a wave of colour sweeps over her 
face. “I thought you did live alone,” pursues her companion coldly. 
“TI understood you to be absolutely without friends or relatives, and 
pitied you accordingly.” 

: “ Pity me now,” says Miss Delorme, with a dash of sadness in her 
quiet tones, “and please do not withdraw the friendship which I value 
so highly. Mr. Vyner, I have told you before, and I tell you again 
to-night, that it is against my wish that you trouble to meet me and 
escort me home, that I am quite content to remain your clerk, while 
giving you my gratitude, respect and friendship for the consideration 
you have always shown me. You say in return that you may please 
yourself. Well, decidedly. And yet I would rather, far rather, that 
for the future you ignored my obscure existence. Mr. Vyner, you must 
pardon me if I have given you offence. I have not deceived you 
voluntarily. I have more cares and worries than I could possibly 
confess, and, as you ask me who Edwin is, I may tell you this much 
—that he is one whom the world condemns and wastes no pity upon, 
a man hiding from the law’s punishment, and whose whole bitter life 
is paying the penalty of a youthful sin.” 

Vyner stops abruptly in the dimly lighted street, and draws firmly 
and tenderly into his one of Alice Delorme’s gloved hands. He is, as 
a rule, so cool, so self-contained, that emotion rarely troubles him or 
carries him out of himself; but just in this moment a nameless some- 
thing in the girl’s face and thrilling tones plants a torturing dread in 
Vyner’s heart, and opens his eyes to one important self-consuming 
conviction. He clasps her hand in his; he gazes spell-bound into 
the dark troubled eyes. 

“Poor Edwin !” continues Miss Delorme wistfully. “ He is a sad, 
almost hopeless invalid, and entirely dependent upon the money that I 
earn. It is gall and wormwood to his proud spirit to accept the little 
comforts I can offer him, and little indeed they are to one suffering from 
the wearing disease which has made Edwin old before his time, and 
robbed him of all hope—all youth—all happiness. And yet,” her 
face, suffused with tears and emotion, is upturned to the stern one 
above her, “and yet, poor struggling outcasts as we were, you helped 
us ; you gave me food and lodging and a restful heart that day when I 
came in fear and trembling to your office. You were a hard man, 
they said, but you were not hard to me, and I say ‘God bless you,’ 
Mr. Vyner, for your kindness to me that day.” 

They walk on in silence down gloomy Queen Street. A question 
is trembling on Vyner’s tongue ; his brain grows dizzy with the over- 
whelming fears that possess him, but Alice walks on at his side, and 
there are no outward signs of agitation visible on her sweet face to tell 
of the madly beating heart within. 
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“Sometimes,” she says abruptly, “sometimes I think that Edwin 
will die. In spite of all my care—in spite of all the little comforts— 
the fear haunts me every day and every night. He has grown so pain- 
fully frail and weak, and lung disease nearly always kills in the end.” 

They have reached No. 21 before Vyner replies. 

“Miss Delorme,” he says earnestly, ‘you need have no fears that I 
shall betray your trust. I want to be your friend still, and you must 
let me take advantage of my friendship and try to brighten the 
monotony of your life if it lies in my power to do so. Remember I 
am rich—very rich—and I have earned the reputation of being hard 
and grasping and uncharitable. I have scoffed at poverty, and 
hugged my gold to my bosom. Will you let me give my poor soul a 
chance, Miss Delorme? Will you forgive my trespassing on a delicate 
subject like this, and if I take it into my head to send a little offering 
occasionally to an invalid, will you pocket your pride and accept it— 
only a few flowers, or a little fruit, or any small dainty? Perhaps in 
the next world it may be accounted to me for good. Will you ?” 

He is unprepared for her rapid effusive expressions of gratitude, and 
man-like, feels ashamed and vastly uncomfortable. Long years of 
affluence and ease have dulled Vyner’s perceptions with regard to 
poverty and privation ; but Alice Delorme, in these days of wearing 
anxiety and terrible distress, forgets to summon pride to her aid, and 
thinks only of the welcome relief of which she has stood in such sore 
need. She has murmured her thanks, and Vyner has released her 
hand. In another moment she will have vanished. Her hand is on 
the door. . 

“Miss Delorme,” says Vyner’s rapid, almost imploring tones, as his 
eyes search hers with a swift passionate fire in their depths, “you 
forget—you have not yet given me permission to visit you and—your 
brother.” 

Alice smiles, and his fears depart. 

“ Ah, no!” she says sadly. ‘“ Edwin will see no one. I am sorry 
I must deny you this. Good-night. I can never thank you enough.” 

Howard Vyner walks briskly homewards to the large tastefully- 
furnished house, where he spends a few hours every day surrounded 
with luxury and ease. And all the time he reflects, half gladly, half 
regretfully, that although wealth has been his for nearly fifteen years, 
he has failed to appreciate its value until to-night. 

. * + * * . 

Her note is in his hand—the cold, business-like note, sent after 

two days’ absence. 


“DEAR Mr. VYNER, 

“‘T cannot hope to express in words the gratitude which I feel 
for your numerous kindnesses and presents to my poor invalid. 
Indeed, we both thank you very heartily, and the pleasant knowledge 
must be yours that you have cheered many a weary hour. It is with 
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regret that I ask you to release me from my duties, as I am unable 
any longer to leave home, and trust that you will quickly fill my 
vacant post, and pardon any inconvenience my absence may have 
caused you. “Sincerely yours, 

** ALICE DELORME.” 


Randall had reason for wonderment that morning, when he entered 
Mr. Vyner’s private room for the third time, to find the occupant 
sitting, pen in hand, at his desk, but with eyes vacantly fixed on some 
imaginary object outside the window. But Randall would have 
marvelled still more had he witnessed the ludicrous haste with which 
his dignified master put on his hat and accomplished the distance 
that intervened between the office and Queen Street. 

Vyner rang the bell and asked imperiously for Miss Delorme ; but, 
once ushered into the small, barely-furnished sitting-room, and Miss 
Delorme’s light step heard in the passage, Vyner’s equanimity all 
at once forsook him, and he looked helplessly around for means of 
escape. What would she think of him, thus ignoring her express 
wishes, and intruding on her sorrow and loneliness ? 

But one glance at Miss Delorme’s face reassured him; her eyes 
were bright with a feverish sadness that went to his heart, and her 
cheeks pale from exhaustion and watching. She was wearing a 
crimson blouse of some soft woollen material, and her luxuriant 
masses of bright brown hair were loose, and carelessly arranged. 

All this Vyner’s critical eye mastered at a glance; but he saw also 
that the sad eyes flashed a grateful smile of welcome, and that the 
red lips quivered unmistakably as she felt his hand close over hers, 
In this moment Alice was beautiful, and Vyner, susceptible as any 
love-sick youth to her charms of face and figure, drew nearer, allowing 
his eyes to express the sympathy and tenderness which, as yet, he was 
incapable of uttering. 

Alice looked up, her eyes brimming over with tears. “He is 
dying,” she said, “‘ dying—and I can do nothing.” In a few moments 
she became calmer. ‘ Poor Edwin,” she sighed, “ Fate is so hard 
upon us, and yet even now if she would relent he has still one little 
chance. Dr. Perrins is not hopeless, by any means. He says that 
it is England which is killing him—cold, foggy, dismal England, and 
that I should have taken him away long before the winter months 
came on. His orders are most peremptory, and they have broken 
my heart. Edwin is to go to the South of France at once while the 
weather is mild, and directly he rallies sufficiently to travel. If he 
does not go—oh, it is cruel, cruel to tell me so—he will die!” 

“ And if he goes ?” says Vyner eagerly. 

“ He will live for years.” 

“Then, Miss Delorme, you have no choice but to obey.” 

“‘T,” she cries passionately, “ I—who haven’t a friend in the world, 
or a sixpence to call my own beyond the salary you pay me? I— 
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who prayed months ago for his death, that he might be spared a 


ours—what a fate! I have no one to turn to, no one to help me.” 

“Nay,” Vyner says with a wonderful tenderness, a wonderful 
compassion. Love sweetens his tone, illumines his face, and lends to 
his manner almost a woman’s gentleness as he clasps the girl’s hands 
within his own and draws her nearer, nearer, until her lips are close 
to his. ‘ Dear, you have me always; and I will do this and more, 
because—I love you.” 

Alice’s face flushed into new loveliness, and then swiftly paled. 
She tore away her hands in a tempest of excited grief and despair. 
You would do this—for Edwin ?” she breathed, looking up at him. 

“ No—for you.” 

“* Because you love me?” 

“‘ Because I am going to win you for my wife!” 

“Oh, go away,” she wailed—“go away! ‘This is killing me. It 
can never be—never !” 

* And why not?” questioned Vyner harshly. 

Alice Delorme moved noiselessly across the room, and opened a 
door which led into an adjoining apartment temporarily fitted up as a 
bedroom, ‘Turning, she motioned Vyner to her side, and he saw 
with compassionate interest a figure lying on a bed in the centre of 
the room—the figure of a young man of about seven-and-twenty, 
painfully drawn and emaciated. He had just now fallen into a 
peaceful slumber. Short golden curls lay upon the pillow—a blonde 
moustache partially concealed the weak, boyish mouth; but the 
delicate features and hectic colouring touched Vyner’s heart with an 
indescribable pathos. ‘This boy, this Edwin, was all that she had, 
and she loved him ! 

Alice closed the door, and began to speak rapidly. 

“He looks so young and boyish still,” she said sorrowfully, “ that 
you would hardly believe that five years ago he was mixed up with a 
London forgery case, and we were obliged to leave England secretly, 
and take refuge for a long time in America. Our life has been one 
long torture—one unceasing bitterness. Three years ago Edwin’s 
health failed, and since then I have been compelled to work for both, 
nursing him in my spare hours, and enduring agonies of fear all the 
time that he was left alone. And then, poor boy, he began to long 
for England and home again, and we agreed to seek out some 
secluded spot where I might obtain ,daily employment, and where 
we might be secure from all prying eyes. So we came here to 
Farringham, and you know all the rest—how you helped me and 
gave me work. And now it is all over!” 

She buried her face in her hands, and sobbed long and bitterly. 
Vyner stood by in silence. Presently Alice raised her head and 
looked up at him, her eyes drowned in tears, 

“He is my husband,” she said, with a kind of reckless despair. 
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“T deceived you a few weeks ago—that night when you volunteered 
to help us, and allowed Edwin to pass, as you suggested, for my 
brother. We had always done so abroad, and he had adopted my 
name to avoid detection, and I thought it would be less difficult to 
get employment if I were an unmarried woman. And then, Edwin 
was fading before my eyes, and you were rich—oh, so rich !—and 
you offered to help me in the noble generosity of your heart. I was 
wicked, and cruel, and heartless, and I think you will hate me 
always ; but I knew . 

“You knew that I loved you,” broke in Vyner bitterly. 

“Yes; I knew that night. I could not help it. But I resolved 
to leave you in ignorance. How could I have sent you away ?” 

She hid her face again, and Vyner stood at the window, looking 
out. It was raining outside, and a little child was sobbing loudly in 
the street. Vyner wondered, in a dull, vague fashion, how long his 
heart would ache as it ached just then ; how long, during the years 
to come, he would see this woman’s face, all pale and tear-stained, 
and how long the bitter overwhelming knowledge would haunt him 
day and night ; that success, and wealth, and precedence were as dross 
compared with the love that dwelt in his heart for Alice Delorme. 

Suddenly Alice raised her eyes, and they met his, and a dull, 
red flush crept up to Vyner’s brow. He thought once it would 
be a just punishment for her deceit if he asked her with brutal 
candour, “ Alice, do you love me?” He could read her like a book, 
he said to himself, just as he had read her past sad history, her 
mistaken marriage, her blighted hopes, and lasting regret. She had 
wronged him—Vyner—who loved her truly. She had given him 
something to remember and regret all the remainder of his life, and 
now she had dried her eyes and was looking across at him. 

“Why don’t you go ?” she said. 

“T am going,” Vyner answered promptly; “ but, before I leave, 
I want to tell you that you may make yourself perfectly happy 
about—your husband. Didn’t I tell you, that night, that my soul 
was very black? Perhaps one white spot upon it may turn out its 
ultimate salvation. No—no thanks. Give me your hand once—just 
once. I will make every necessary arrangement for you, and you 
must start immediately that Dr. Perrins gives you permission ; but I 
shall not see you again, as I am exceedingly busy just now. Child— 
for you are a very child still—don’t be downcast. Let me wish you 
and yours renewed health and happiness. ‘That’s right. Smile! I 
like to see your eyes merry. And now—good-bye!” 

“* Good-bye !” 

What do her eyes mean? If he looked again he might read them ; 
but he will not. As he reaches the door her last unsteady words fall 
upon his ear— 


“Some day Edwin and I will come home again—and bless you!” 
* * * * * * 
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Two years later, one afternoon in spring, Randall ushers a lady into 
his master’s private office. ‘The lady is handsomely dressed in dark 
furs, and presents a beautiful and charming appearance. Howard 
Vyner rises at her entrance, and shakes hands with her coolly enough ; 
but he listens with an air of attentive interest to the brief story she 
tells him—the story of a lingering death in the sunny South, and a 
small fortune which has fallen to the widow’s share too late to brighten 
the little home. 

“You gave us six months’ happiness,” says Alice Delorme sweetly, 
“six months of real happiness. Edwin said so, and he wanted you 
to know. But his case was too hopeless a one for cure, and Dr. 
Perrins. was mistaken in his opinion. I came down to Farringham 
to-day, Mr. Vyner, to thank you, and return to you as far as lies in my 
power the kindly help you gave me in my trouble. You are very well, 
I hope,” she adds, smiling, standing up and preparing to take her 
departure. 

“Very well, and very busy,” returns Vyner absently. And then, 
abruptly, his manner changes; the fire that died out of his eyes 
long ago in the little sitting-room in Queen Street, springs into life 
again beneath the radiance of Alice’s smile. Her hand, given in fare- 
well, lies clasped in his. ‘“ Alice,” he says, with one steady look into 
her face, ‘I have clerks enough and to spare, but I am sadly in want 
of a wife. Farringham has given me up in righteous despair, and I 
am reported to be fast going down hill. Do you think you will take 
compassion on me?” 

Poor Randall, knocking at the door five minutes later, and receiving 
no answer, advances boldly into the room, and is alarmed into a pre- 
cipitous and most undignified exit. 

“Trust a woman for mischief,” says the dried-up old misanthrope 
sagely. 

L. JACKSON, 
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THE BELL WAS RUNG, AND ESTHER HERSELF ANSWERED IT. 








